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The history of the City of Annapolis is one that has special appeal 


for Servicemen when those men re-establish themselves as civilians after having 
served their country in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Annapolis is a city of opportunity. Perhaps more important, it is a city 
of comfortable living. Neither a northern city nor a southern city, Annapolis 
knows all the graciousness and comfort for which the Deep South is famous. 
And it knows all the wizardry of modern achievement, modern progress, modern 
development that is so often associated with cities of the North. 


The City of Annapolis cordially invites men of the U. S. Coast Guard to 
consider the many natural advantages of this City when being discharged from 
the Coast Guard or upon being retired from the Coast Guard. 

Here on the shores of the great Chesapeake Bay, our rivers and creeks, can 
be found a good life, a happy life, a prosperous life. Blessed by the gentle touch 
of the four seasons of the year, Annapolis is today the home of hundreds of 
former Servicemen who have said, “This is the City I have been looking for!”’ 


For further information about residence and recreation, including fishing, 
address a request to the newspaper all residents of Annapolis read 


THE EVENING CAPETAL 


(Serving Southern Maryland daily since 1884 


213-17 WEST STREET ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 











“What will the telephone 
be like 


when I grow up?” 


It’s hard to say, young fellow, 
but you can be sure there are 
great things ahead. 

Today we telephone from mov- 
ing automobiles, trains, airplanes 
and ships far out at sea. And 
radio microwaves beam tele- 
phone calls and television pro- 
grams from tower to tower across 
the country. 

The day is coming when you 
will be able to reach any tele- 
phone in the country simply by 
dialing a number. 

Perhaps some day in the future 
you may just speak the number 
into the transmitter and get your 
party automatically. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
The Best Possible Service 


at the Lowest Possible Cost A 











One of the most powerful river towboats is the ‘Ailied Ashiand,’’ owned Developed by Cleveland Diesel Engine Division of General Motors for 

by the Ashland Oil and Refining Company. This towboat moves heavily U. S. Navy submarines’ propulsion, this new 16-cylinder, 2-cycle vertical 

laden oil barges from Baton Rouge, Louisiana, to Ashland, Kentucky, and Diesel is the lightest Diesel engine available in its power range. Its com- 

is powered with three General Motors marine Diesel engines pactness is evidenced by the fact that it is only about one-third the weight 
and size of engines previously used for this service 











Four General Motors Diesel engine generator sets installed in Tucson, Erie Railroad’s tug ‘Hornell’ is typical of many General Motors Diesel- 
Arizona, by the Tucson Gas, Electric Light and Power Company supply Electric Drive tugs operating in harbors throughout the world. 
peak loads and emergency power 


DEPENDABLE DIESEL POWER 


FOR MARINE AND UTILITIES 


Cleveland Diesel engines—first in their‘class—are supplying the power 
for America’s most modern commercial work boats, utility power plant operations and 
the Armed Services. Continued preference by the world’s largest users of Diesel 


engines speaks volumes for the dependability and faithful performance of these engines. 


CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION ( VI 


EWERAL MOTOR 


NER R DIESEL 
GENERAL MOTORS)» CLEVELAND 11, OHIO POWER 


ENGINES FROM 150 TO 2000 H.P. 


Sales and Service Offices: Cambridge, Mass. + Jacksonville, Fla. * Miami, Fla. *« Montreal, P. Q. « New Orleans, la. » New York, N. Y. © Norfolk, Va. 
Orange, Texas * San Francisco, Calif. + Seattle, Wash. « St. Lovis, Mo. * Tampa, Fla. * Toronto, Ont. » Vancouver, B, C. * Washington, D. C. « Wilmington, Calif. 
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Coke is delicious any time. 


Serve ice cold, right in the bottle. 


@COKE" IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK COPYRIGHT 1962, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Boston Writer Points Out 

Error In Story Of Ships 
The Boston Post, 
259 Washington Street, 
Boston 6, Mass. 

I was very much interested in the account 
of the CITY OF NEW YORK’S last voyage, 
in the May issue of your excellent publica- 
tion. However, I believe that you have 
fallen into a rather common misunderstand 
ing; that the CITy OF NEW YORK and the 
BEAR were one and the same. 

I think that you will find that they are, 
or were, two different ships. The CITY OF 
NEW YORK went to the Antarctic with 
Admiral Byrd in 1928; the BEAR was used 
by Admiral Byrd in 1933. 

The last I heard of the BEAR, or BEAR 
OF OAKLAND, as she is sometimes called, 
she was tied up at the railway wharf at 
Lunenburg. She was fitted out for sealing, 
but was not used in 1952. She is entirely 
different in appearance from the CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 

With best wishes, 

Very truly yours, 
IRWIN D. SMITH 

(Eptror’s NOTE: Now read the fol- 
lowing letter and the Editor's footnote.— 
E. L.) 





Commander Bursey Gives Details 
About The Two Historic Ships 
CGC NORTHWIND, 
13th Coast Guard District, 
Seattle, Washington. 

After reading the story ‘‘Last Voyage 
of a Gallant Ship’ by Marvin Mondlin, 
printed May, 1953, it seems to me that 
some one has made a mistake somewhere 
along the line. 

I don't believe you have the true facts 
in this story, for the USS BEAR or Cutter 
BEAR was never named the City of New 
York and she was never on the First Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition in 1928. 

Let us first talk about the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition in 1928. I believe I have the 
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qualifications because I was a member of 
that expedition and sailed on it. 


The first ship that carried Commander 
Byrd and his crew to the Antarctic in 1928 
was first called the SAMSON. She was built 
in Norway and was bought by Admiral 
Byrd from that country through the recom 
mendation of Ronald Amundsen (of South 
Polar fame). After she arrived in New 
York and was fitted out for the expedition 
she was renamed the CITY OF NEW YORK 
I sailed on her. She was a barque rig with 
auxiliary. The expedition returned in 1930 
She was then put on exhibition along the 
East Coast and then towed in through the 
Great Lakes to Chicago where she was put 
on exhibition at the ‘Century of Progress."’ 
She was later sold to a man in Canada. I 
assume it was this Captain Kennedy and 
was converted to schooner rig. She brought 
one load of Christmas trees to Philadelphia 


Now the Cutter BRAR. 

Antarctic on her. As you probably know, 
she was built in Dundee, Scotland, for a 
sealer off the Coast of Newfoundland, When 
General Greely and his expedition got 
stranded at Grant Land in the Arctic, she 
was purchased by the U. S. Government 
to go to the rescue. Later she was turned 
over to the U. S. Coast Guard for duty in 
Alaska. 
She was tied up in Oakland, California, in 
1933, when Admiral Byrd was looking for 
a ship for his Second Byrd Antractic Expe- 
dition. She was then called the BEAR OF 
OAKLAND. This was her first trip to Ant- 
arctica. In 1939 she sailed again to the 
Antarctic on the U. S. Antarctic Service 
Expedition. I sailed on her. She was a 
barkentine rig and called the USS BEAR 
because she was commissioned in the Navy 
and manned by Navy crew. 

In 1941 when we got back and war 
broke out, she was sent to the Arctic as 
an icebreaker and spent most of her time 
there during the war 


I sailed to the 


Sometime after the war she was also sold 
to a man in Montreal, Canada, as I got it. 
From there I lost track of her. 


I believe you are referring to the ship 
SAMSON, later renamed the CITY OF NEW 
YORK, and not the Cutter BEAR. 

LT. COMMANDER JACK BURSEY. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: We are grateful to 
Comdr. Bursey and Mr. Smith for their 
important corrections. The error of confus- 
ing the CITY OF NEW YORK with the 
Cutter BEAR was made by this Editor, not 
by Marvin Mondlin, author of the story in 
question. Mondlin’s story was correct. The 
inexcusable error was made when the Editor 
prepared a footnote in which he stated that 
the CITY OF NEW YORK and the BEAR 
were one and the same ship. In addition, 
the error was repeated in words used be- 
neath an illustration of the CITY OF NEW 
YORK. While we naturally regret the error, 
we are pleased to have the opportunity to 
publish such detailed and interesting infor- 
mation as that supplied above by Comde. 
Bursey and Mr. Smith.—E. L.) 


A Kindly Mother Fears Son 
May Become Victim Of Beer 
Machipongo, Va. 

I was very proud when my son decided 
to join the Coast Guard. I felt it was a 
very carefully selected group. One of the 
questions asked was about alcoholic bever 
ages. My son is a total abstainer, but I am 
concerned much for him and all others away 
I know there isn’t any branch 
of military service that condones this habit 
and certainly no magazine for the military 
service should, 

I am always anxious to read the U. S 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE and occasion- 
ally I clip out pretty poems and I enjoy the 
stories of other days about ships of the sea. 

When I received my May issue and 
turned to the third page I was startled and 
hurt when there before my eyes was a 
bottle of Budweiser Beer advertised! This 
MAGAZINE has meant much to me and I 
know it does to other mothers and wives. 
I'm sure a magazine such as the U. C. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE does not have to rely 
on funds from such advertisements and, if 
it does, I want mine discontinued! 

It's not fair to the little brother or son 
at home who likes to look at the pictures 
of the ships; and the little lad dressed up 
like his Dad was so interesting in last 
month’s issue. 

I believe there are many, many more 
mothers and wives who will join me in 
asking that this fine U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE be kept a total abstainer. Please 
publish this letter. 

Very sincerely, 
(Name withheld by Sditor) 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: The name of the 
writer of the above letter has been withheld 
in order to avoid the possibility of undue 
embarrassment for her or her son. 

(We feel that the manufacturers of Bud- 
weiser Beer have a right to tell our readers 
that their beer is superior to other beers. 
In doing so, the advertiser is not attempting 
to lure men from the path of sobriety, 
merely to convince men who are drinking 
one brand of beer that they should change 
their brand to Budweiser! 


from home. 
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(There are forty-eight pages in the U. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINI 
no one really thinks that on 


Honestly now 

page devoted 
to the advertising of a beer product will in 
who has had the 
good home training!'! W 


fluence a son benefit of 
wish to remind 
that her 


television programs, 


the writer of the foregoing letter 
son must learn to vieu 
listen to radio programs and read news 
papers and magazines without letting him 
self become the victim of 
ment. His basic will teach 
right Incidentally, we hope 
that this mother’s son never drinks a glass 
of beer, but if, at a mature age, he does 
decide to indulge, we recommend Budwetser! 


BL.) 


every advertise 
home training 


from wrong 


Boy! Is This Guy Burned Up 
By Cantankerous Galley Range! 

I am writing this letter as a gentle rebuke 
against the galley range carried aboard this 
vessel. I have served aboard twelve vessels 
during my service both in the 
the Coast Guard 

The 


that is, until it is cooked on our impossible 


Navy and 


food on this vessel is very good 
stove, which looks and acts like something 
cut of the times prior to the paleolithic 
age 

Of all the cantankerous, ancient 
pieces of equipment the Coast Guard has 
n use, this hunk of junk probably is the 


useless 


worst!! 

My heart bleeds for the perspiring cooks 
and messcooks aboard unit. I have 
seen them come aboard, laughing and smil 
ing, and in a few short 
doddering wrecks 


this 


weeks reduced to 
having shortened their 
lives by struggling with this mulish, unco- 
operative and uncontrollable inferno. 

What it all melts down to is, if the 
Coast Guard can spend large amounts of 
money trying to convert these sea-going 
tugs (that's all they are) miniature 
destroyers they also can spend a little more 
in correcting a condition aboard these ves- 
sels (I'm assuming all 125’s are equipped 


into 








COMPLETE AUTO INSURANCE 


Immediate savings up to 30% from prevailing board rates which apply in your 
territory can be yours on this complete, low cost Automobile Insurance Policy. 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS can reduce 
costs to you because they deal direct with a highly selected and specialized 
class of policy holders. Protection against loss from bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage, liability . . . medical payments . . . accidental death . . . com- 
prehensive persona! liability ... comprehensive fire and theft coverage. Covers 
collision Gamage to your car. Covers towing. Remember, once a policy holder, 
INSURANCE is always available to YOU! Men who know Coast 
Guard problems handle your policies. 


Available ONLY to officers and first three grades non-commissioned officers. 


HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLIC 


This Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere in the U. 8. 
or abroad. It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, furni- 
ture, jewelry and valuable effects. Insures you against 14 named 
perils. Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost, 








GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Crockett and Presa Streets 


lial: 
COUPON 
FOR 
FULL 
DETAILS 


Address 


Age 


2 Great Policies for 


San Antonio, Texas (18) 


. Mileage 
Ages of 


Preferred Coast Guard Personnel 








with this type range) that would be a tre- 
mendous boost not only to the commissary 
department but to all hands also. 
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communications to this address.) 


Subscription Rates: 
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(Address all 
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persons who are interested in the U. S. Coast Guard. News published in these 
pages is intended to serve as helpful information for all hands but must not 
be construed as being official. This publication enjoys close liaison with Coast 
Guard Headquarters but it is felt that the unofficial nature of this publication 
places it in a better position to serve the best interests of the Coast Guard 
than would an official relationship. The U. S. Coast Guard Magazine serves 
the Coast Guard — unofficially, aggressively, vigorously. 
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SHANNON & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
New York — 28 W. 44th Street Chicago — 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Atlanta Detroit St. Louls Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco 
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A decent galley range to prepare decent 
decently is my platform! Lincoln 
freed the slaves; won't someone free my 
poor galley slaves? 

I am not a chronic complainer but some- 
times I feel I must raise my voice in pro 
test. 


food 


Unsigned, naturally. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: Naturally we have 
no way of measuring the degree of circum- 
stances that prompted the writing of the 
foregoing letter but may we respectfully 
suggest to all commanding officers in the 
New England area that they inspect the 
galley range next Saturday morning?— 
E.L.) 
This Mate Of Boatswain’s Mate 
Wants Her Own Copy Of Magazine 

Westport, Washington 

I've heard innumerable quotes from the 
MAGAZINE in the over four years I've been 
a boatswain’s mate's mate, but only recently 
had the opportunity to read a copy. That 
one copy convinced me that we should re- 
ceive a copy month at home, since 
getting the station copy before it’s worn 
to shreds takes a lot of doing! Therefore, 


(Continued on Page 42) 
Page Five 


each 
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Denise Darcel Wins Coast Guard Vote 


French Actress Named Coast Guard Sweetheart 


DENISE DARCEL, COAST GUARD SWEETHEART 


cA + LEAST it turned out to be a lot of fun. It 
turned out to be one of the most popular subjects 
ever discussed aboard Coast Guard ships. Coast 
Guardsmen laughed about it, talked about it and even 
argued about it. Best of all, Coast Guardsmen voted 
on the subject. 

We refer, of course, to the MAGAZINE'S recent con- 
test to name a motion picture actress deserving of the 
title “Coast Guard Sweetheart.’” And we were par- 
ticularly delighted to observe that many of the votes 
contained brief statements to the effect that the real 
Coast Guard sweethearts are the wives and mothers 
of men serving in the Coast Guard. With that senti 
ment we are in hearty agreement — but nevertheless, 
our readers were willing to enter into the spirit of 
the contest. 

The winner? Denise Darcel is her name! Your 
Contest Editor had not even heard of this actress but 
her name quickly became familiar as thousands of 
votes poured onto his desk. 

Frankly, we were puzzled as to why this actress 
received more votes than other actresses of far greater 
fame. We think we found the reason. Denise Darcel 
is a swimmer of note. That probably appealed to 
many Coast Guardsmen. Then, too, she made a hit 
with all Servicemen in the great film ‘‘Battleground,”’ 
in which she played the only feminine role. In any 
event, she received more votes than motion picture 
actresses whose names are much more familiar. Ap- 
parently Coast Guardsmen are not easily swayed by 
the blandishments of press agents. Certainly, Denise 
Darcel has not been the product of any ambitious pub- 
licity campaign. Nevertheless, Coast Guardsmen 
named her as their “‘Sweetheart.”’ 

Upon investigating the winner's background, the 
Contest Editor learned that Denise owes her career 
to a man she never met, the great writer George Ber- 
nard Shaw. Some time after World War II ended, 
a group of Parisian newspapermen toyed with the idea 
of starting a “Pygmalion” contest, to prove, as Shaw 
did in his play, that an unknown gir! could be tutored 
and glamorized into being accepted by society. 

Denise, then known as Denise Billecard, was found 
working behind a department store counter. Given 
the “Pygmalion’’ treatment, she surprised even her 
discoverers, became the toast of Paris, winning the 
titles of ““The Most Beautiful Girl in France’ and 
the ‘‘Most Photographed Girl in France.”’ 

Until 16, Denise lived most of the time in the east 
of France, being educated at local schools and the 
University of Dijon. 

During school days, she was always active in sports, 
specializing in tennis and swimming, being highly 
proficient in under-water swimming. 
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Determined to be an actress, even from childhood, 
she persuaded her parents to let her begin work in a 
Paris store. Her mother and four sisters, Alice, Janette, 
Helene and Suzanna, aided her in reaching her goal. 
Helene, now living in New York, began following 
in her sister's footsteps and is today one of the show 
world’s most popular entertainers. 

Denise's father died early during World War II 
when the Nazis occupied their home, 

Though still in her teens, and working days, De 
nise worked at night in a secret arms plant, supplying 
ammunition and weapons for the French underground 
forces. Then came the “Pygmalion” contest, and De 
nise Darcel was on her way. 

On returning to Paris, she studied at La Comedie 
Francaise and was featured vocalist at top night clubs. 
It was her experience as a singer which won her first 
role when she finally came to Hollywood in 1947, 
that of a cabaret singer in ‘“To the Victor.’’ Follow 
ing her film debut, Mlle. Darcel concentrated on im- 
proving her English. She was selected by Director 
William A. Wellman for the only feminine role in 
“Battleground,” appearing with an otherwise all-male 
cast. 


Following ‘‘Battleground’’ Denise made a series of 
outstanding personal appearances, was a popular enter- 
tainer in New York, Miami, Chicago and Washing- 
ton, D. C., night clubs, in addition to appearing on 
Broadway in the Olsen and Johnson hit, “Pardon 
My French.’ Then she was signed for ‘Westward 
the Woman" and her career has been skyrocketing 
ever since. In her current picture, “Dangerous When 
Wet" (to be released in July) she co-stars with Esther 
Williams and Fernando Lamas, appearing as a French 
swimmer attempting to swim the English Channel. 

Your Contest Editor doesn’t know anything about 
the rating of the film ‘‘Dangerous When Wet,” but 
he does know that the film will receive the close scrut 
iny of thousands of Coast Guardsmen when it is re 
Those Coast Guardsmen who 
will want to see 


leased in a few days. 
chose Denise as their ‘Sweetheart 


the film for very obvious reasons, while those Coast 
Guardsmen who voted for other film stars will want 
to see just what it is that they have missed! 

And standing at the head of the line waiting to 
purchase a ticket will be your Contest Editor who, 
two months ago, had not even heard the name of 
Denise Darcel!!! 
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INTRODUCES 


MARK 14 
RO-COMmMPAS S 


Here is good news to mariners the 

world over. In introducing 

the new Mark 14, Mod. 2 Gyro-Compass, 
Sperry offers a navigational 

instrument that is more reliable, 

more rugged, and requires a 

minimum of care and maintenance. 

Here are some of the outstanding 
features of the new Mark 14, 

Mod. 2 Gyro-Compass: 

@ CONTROL PANEL ON BINNACLE: 
Reduces installation time and 

expense. Hinged to facilitate servicing 

@ MAGNETIC AMPLIFIER mounted in 
binnacie. Further increases dependability of 
follow-up system and reduces 

maintenance and installation time. 

@ AC AZIMUTH MOTOR. Eliminates brush 
adjustments and replacements. 

@ These and further refinements in precision 


machining operations serve 
to increase its over-all accuracy. 


The Sperry Mark 14 Gyro-Compass is 
an indispensable factor in the safe, 
efficient navigation of large vessels. 

Giving accurate, true-north indications, 
this versatile instrument also acts 

as a “brain center,” controlling the auto- 
matic Gyro-Pilot, steering and bearing 
repeaters, course recorder and true- 
north presentation of radar. 


oP APY areal 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE « CLEVELAND « NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN 
IN CANADA + SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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Tye Reserve is faced with a good 
good many questionmarks as to its 
future, as are the Coast Guard and 
our national security. For example, 
I wonder how many realize that we 
have available less than 30 per cent 
of the trained reserves which will 
be required for immediate mobiliza- 
tion on M-Day for the Coast Guard 
to carry out its M-Day responsibili- 
ties? 

It seems to me that the funda- 
mental place of the Reserve in Na- 
tional Security can be seen clearly 
from the experience of World War 
II. While the Coast Guard is the 
smallest of the military services, its 
important wartime responsibilities 
require that it must always be pre- 
pared to undergo a rapid transfor- 
mation, expanding to many times its 
peacetime size in order to perform 
its wartime functions. For example, 
from a service of about 17,000 offi- 
cers and men shortly before Pearl 
Harbor, the Coast Guard expanded 
over ten times to a peak of about 
171,000 officers and men! Of this 
increase of about 154,000, approxi 
mately 143,000 or 90 per cent were 
reservists! 

If a ten-fold increase in strength 
was required for World War II, you 
can visualize the tremendous expan- 
sion which any would 


new War 


require. But there is a significant 
difference in the two situations. Last 
time we had time to recruit, enlist, 
commission and train — the next 
time we may not! 

Now let’s look at the 
status of the Reserve. The present 


present 


status must be appraised from two 
points of view: first, the progress 
which has been made in the Reserve 
program over the past few years; 
and second, the present adequacy of 
the Reserve. 

One of the best ways I know to 
take stock of our present status is to 
compare the situation which existed 
in 1949 with the present situation. 
In 1949 there was for all practical 
purposes no Reserve. There were no 
Reserve training funds, no effective 
Reserve training, and no organiza- 
tion for port security. The Reserve 
was, in effect, just a list of names 
and even that list had dwindled from 
over 8,000 officers at the end of the 
war to around 4,000, as officers let 
their commissions lapse, or went 
over to Navy. 

To sum it up, it was a stagnant 
Reserve without opportunity for 
trying to revive it. For example, in 
spite of the legal status of the Coast 
Guard as one of the Armed Forces, 
it was regarded almost everywhere 
as just another civilian agency. I 
recall one of the most heartbreaking 
disappointments in the fight for Re 
serve training funds which took 
place in 1949. When the House Ap 
propriations Committee failed to 
provide Reserve training funds, 
Senator Harry Cain amended the 
bill in the Senate to provide $3!4 
million. He had some pretty high 
hopes that we could get the Re- 
serve program started, but the con- 








THE COLD FACTS ABOUT THE C. G. RESERVE 


By LT. COMMANDER WALTER HANDY, USCG 


Vice-Pres. for Navy, C. G. and Marine Corps Reserve 
y 
Officers Association 
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ference between the House and Sen- 
ate Committees threw out the 
amendment for economy. This was 
bad enough, but the thing that hurt 
most was that they turned right 
around and voted $3 million for 
a sesquicentennial celebration in 
Washington. 


One of the first needs was the 
education of the public to the fact 
that the Coast Guard was one of 
the Armed Forces with certain vital 
responsibilities, and that its Reserve 
was also by law a military organi- 
zation. There was a general con- 
fusion between the Reserve, the 
temporary reserve, and the auxiliary, 

We've come a long way since 
1949. After a long and hard strug- 
gle, funds were finally obtained for 
Reserve training through the help 
of friends like Senator Cain and 
Rep. Gordon Canfield. This amend- 
ment was passed by just eight votes, 
due largely to the efforts of the Re- 
serve Officers Association. Training 
programs have been planned, placed 
'n Operation and expanded. We 
have added new blood to the Re- 
serve by taking in almost 800 new 
Ensigns and over 12,000 enlisted 
personnel. The Reserve has been 
screened, and a promotion system 
has been adopted. The need for a 
port security program and an ex- 
panded military readiness program 
requiring the use of part of the Re- 
the Reserve, and 
provided additional training and ex- 
More and more the Coast 
Guard's place as one of the five 
Armed Forces is being recognized, 


serve have tested 


perience. 


and the Coast Guard Reserve is be- 
ing included uniformly in legislation 
such as the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act. 

During the last war, fortunately, 
there was no organized and planned 
sabotage of our ports and we had 
time to make last-minute prepara- 
tions for port security. No one 
who knows of the Communist in- 
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filtration on our waterfronts will 
doubt for a moment that that is in 
their opinion one of our most vital 
and vulnerable spots. 


Yet it is no secret that because of 
the long uphill fight which we have 
had to rebuild the Reserve, we are 
now training less than 25 per cent 
of our M-Day requirements! Just 
think of this for a minute — if the 
whistle blew next week for mobili- 
zation: 

1. The entire Reserve including 
those on active duty and those re- 
ceiving no training would be only 
around 50 per cent of the M-Day 
requirements! 


2. Of this under-strength reserve 
less than 25 per cent of our M-Day 
requirements are receiving training! 


3. Reserves now on active duty 
combined with those receiving train- 
ing total only a small fraction of 
M-Day requirements. 

As I have indicated, this problem 
of manpower in the Reserve is also 
faced by the other services. There 
are several possibilities in looking 
for a solution, but no solution has 
yet been reached. One is to require 
men with educational or father’s de- 
ferments to join organized Reserve 
units in order to retain their defer- 
ment. Another possibility is to 
wage an intensive campaign to per- 
suade men leaving active duty, either 
regulars or reserves, to join organ- 
ized Reserve units. This should be 
one of the most fertile fields if the 
advantages are explained as men 
leave active duty. Among these ad- 
vantages, of course, are the reduc- 
tion of obligated service in the ready 
reserve from eight years to five years, 
opportunity to advance in rate, and 
Public Law 810, Retirement. 

In too many cases those who se- 
lected service in the Coast Guard 
want one thing when their two years 
are up — they want to go home — 
and they are not interested in re- 
maining active in the Reserve or 
joining an organized unit. 

Present indications are that about 
40 per cent of the new OCS Officers 
are refusing to accept indefinite com- 
missions, which means that they 
will be out when their present com- 
missions expire. 

This is an unfortunate situation 
from several points of view. First, 
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hospitals and homes, food and health. 


than the fears, of the world. 





This Government is ready to ask its people to join with all nations in devot- 
ing a substantial percentage of the savings achieved by disarmament to a fund for 
world aid and reconstruction. The purposes of this great work would be: to help 
other peoples to develop the undeveloped areas of the world, to stimulate profitable 
and fair world trade, to assist all peoples to know the blessings of productive freedom. 

The monuments to this new kind of war would be these: roads and schools, 


We are ready, in short, to dedicate our strength to serving the needs, rather 


PRESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 








these officers and men are the new 
blood of the Reserve. We are going 
to have to rely on them to work up 
and carry on the Reserve when the 
old foggies like me are gone. Sec- 
ond, these new officers just com- 
pleting a tour of duty are actually 
in closest touch with the service and 
with today’s Coast Guard opera- 
tions. They are freshly trained, and 
they have a real contribution to 
make in training organized units. 
Third, there are many real advan- 


tages for the men themselves which 
are either overlooked or not fully 
realized. One misapprehension, in- 
cidentally, is that they might be 
subjecting themselves to greater lia- 
bility for recall. This is not so. 

One need today is for the great- 
est possible participation of regular 
officers in Reserve activities in order 
to become more familiar with the 
operations and problems of the Re- 
serves, and to understand its value 
to the Coast Guard. 





lives? 


preserve and always protect. 


great wars. 


in that direction and start at once. 


accomplishment. 
on the way. 





What Are We Trying To Preserve? 


By SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY GEORGE HUMPHREY 


What is it we have been so hurriedly preparing to preserve? 

No. What we are really trying to preserve is our American way of life. 
That is what we have fought for over the years. 
Confronted with a crisis, we hastened to protect it 
from outside aggression without regard to cost in a feverish rush to preparedness. 


But we must not forget that our way of life is threatened, not from one, but 
from two sources at the same time. It can be lost just as completely by economic 
deterioration from within as by aggression from without. In fact, economic deteri- 
oration will not only destroy our way of life, but it will destroy the very means 
by which we seek to protect it from aggression, 
America that has supplied the sinews for ourselves and for our Allies to fight two 


We are confronted, not with a problem, but with a dilemma, which simply 
means two problems at the same time. We must seek and find that delicate balance 
which will give us the necessary military preparedness for defense against outside 
attack while always continuing to maintain our economic strength at home. Those 
are dual problems and must be simultaneously solved. 


The first step in solving them is to achieve a sound currency. History demon- 
strates that whenever currency deterioration has started it tends to continue at an 
ever increasing rate, the faster the further it goes. 
corrective action is taken in time it finally speeds entirely out of control and finishes 
in utter collapse. The first half of the depreciation of our dollar has already occurred. 
The programs and conditions which this Administration inherited would have accel- 
erated that pace. Stopping that spiral is imperative. 


One essential to accomplish this goal is to bring our Federal expenditures 
under control and at the earliest possible time balance them with our income. This 
cannot be done in a minute with such large future expendiutres already contracted 
for. But it is not too late, if we are tough enough, to make real and early progress 
Fear and indecision never make for efficiency. 
Haste makes waste. More defense for less money is perfectly practical and a possible 
Neither can this be done in a minute, but it is in the cards and 


Is it just our 


That is what we must always 


It is the economic strength of 


Unless courageous, determined, 
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meets the 
operating needs 
of every plane 


No single type of ignition equipment is 
the final solution to every operating 
problem. That’s why Bendix approaches 
each new assignment with an open mind, 
The particular type of ignition system 
recommended is decided on the basis of 
meeting individual requirements forecon- 
omy, performance and dependability. 


Of one thing you can be certain, from the 
broad Bendix experience and unrivaled 
facilities will come ideas and products 
tailored to your needs. For piston, jet, 
turbo-jet or rocket engines every com- 
ponent part of your ignition system will 
meet the uncompromising standards of 
quality established by Bendix over a 
quarter of a century ago. 


This combination of facilities and skill is 
ready to go to work for you in the solu- 
tion of any ignition problem from plan- 
ning to finished product. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, 
turbo-jet and rocket engines . . . ignition analyzers 

. radio shielding harness and noise filters .. . 
switches . . . booster coils . . . electrical connectors, 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 
=a 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, 

Burbank, California + Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass 

Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigon + Brouwer Building, 176 

W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin « 582 Markel 
Street, San Francisco 4, California 





QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—I would like to learn the address of Robert M 
Phillips, DCC, who was at one time stationed aboard 
the Cutter HALF MOON. 


A.—The records show that Robert M. W. Phillips 
(228-424), chief damage controlman, is now attached 
to the U. S. Coast Guard Base, P. O. Box 8, Terminal 
Island Station, San Pedro, California. 

* * * 

Q.—I would very much like to learn the address 
of Lionel H. Berard, HM3. I have made many efforts 
to learn his address but all of these efforts have failed. 


A.—The files at Headquarters show that Lionel 
Rudolph Berard (285-755), hospitalman, third class 
(provisional), was discharged from the Coast Guard 
16 October, 1951, and his home address subsequent 
to discharge is shown as 70 Horse Neck Road, Kent 
County, Rhode Island. 

* * *” 

QO.—Approximately how many enlisted men will 

be retired from active duty during the new fiscal year? 


A.—lIt is thought that about five hundred enlisted 
men will be retired during the next twelve months. 
+ * * 

2.—I would like to learn if any Coast Guard per- 
unnel are being assigned to high-frequency radio 
direction finding schools at thts time. If so, how can 
I get essential information for assignment to such a 


school? 


A.—The Coast Guard is not assigning personnel to 
high-frequency radio direction finding schools. It is 
not contemplated to reopen the former HF /DF school 
in the near future. 

+ * * 

Q.—I would like to know tf my report of exam 
reached Headquarters. If so, will 
F.L.W. 

A.—Report of examination is on file pending vacan 
cies for CSI. Advancement to CS1 will be made when 


vacancies occur in this rating. 
a + * 


ination for CS} 
Headquarters rate some CS1 *s? 


Q.—In September, 1949, I went to Cape May, 
N. J., from the Fifth District for cifle practice. I ob- 
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tained the qualification of Sharpshooter (rifle). Should 
this qualification have been entered in my record? And 
should this qualification have been entered on my Hon- 
orable Discharge? And am I entitled to wear the 
Sharpshooter’s Medal? 

A.—Your qualification as sharpshooter should have 
been entered in your service record and on your hon- 
orable discharge. No medal is issued for sharpshooter 
qualification. The only medal issued for rifle quali 
fication is the expert rifleman medal. 

* * x 

QO.—Duting the time I was aboard the CGC KLA 
MATH the ship served in a zone that earned for the 
personnel the right to wear the Korean and United 
Nations Service Medals. I have learned that this award 
has exempted many men from payment of income tax 
but those officers whom I have consulted tell me they 
have seen nothing official about such exemption. Can 
you quote any such official exemption law? 

A.—Eligibility for the Korean and United Nations 
Service Medals does not automatically carry with it 
income tax exemption. Executive Order 10195 dated 
20 December, 1950, provides a tax exemption for per- 
sonnel of the Armed Forces serving in a designated 
combat zone. This combat zone is defined in ALNAV 
150 of 1950. 

» * * 

Q.—Is there any opportunity for Coast Guard en 
ltsted men to be assigned to NATO offices overseas? 

A.—No, there are no Coast Guard enlisted men as 
signed to NATO offices overseas. 

* * * 

Q.—My enlistment was extended for one year in 

crder for me to attend Electrician's Mate School. I 


Unity of the Armed Forces branched into a domestic theme during 

the recent wedding of Coast Guard SPAR Bertha Stilwell to Marine 

Sergeant Henry Scott. The marriage took place at the Navy Chapel 

in Washington, D. C. Mrs. Scott is currently stationed at Coast 

Guard Headquarters, Washington. Sergeant Scott is a Korean 
veteran and is on duty at Paris Island, N. C. 
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was enrolled 2 June, 1952, and disenrolled 1 July, 
1952, because of lack of educational background. Is 
it possible in any way for me to have my extension 
cancelled? W.P. ° 


A.—You should submit an official request to the 
Commandant (PE), via official channels, in accord- 
ance with Article 1-G-76 (c), Personnel Manual. 

+ * * 

Q.—I would like to learn if I have been placed on 
the eligibility list for possible promotion to grade of 
Warrant Pharmacist.—J.E.G. 


A.—There is no record at Headquarters of an appli- 
cation from you for consideration of advancement to 
Warrant. 

* * * 

Q.—I would like to learn tf my name appears on 
any official list for consideration for promotion to 
Warrant Grade of RELE. 


A.—On the date that this answer is written, you 
are Number 48 on the list for advancement. 
* * « 
Q.—I would very much like to know my standing 
on the eligibility list for promotion to ENC.—J.W.S. 
A.—Your name was removed from the eligibility 
list for ENC as you did not re-enlist within 24 hours 
of discharge. 
* « x 
O.—I hold the rate of CS2. Two years ago I passed 
the examination for advancement to CS1. I realize 
that promotion ts slow in my rating but I am puzzled 
by the fact that men with less time in the Coast Guard 
and less time-in-rating have been advanced to CS1. Is 
there any information that will help me understand 
this sttuation? 


A.—Answer to your question was published in 
May edition of U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 
* * * 


O.—Does Headquarters contemplate establishing a 
new rate to be known as electronic storekeeper? If so, 
I would like to learn tf Headquarters would consider 
letting me apply for a lateral change in rating from 
ET? 

A.—Headquarters does not contemplate establish- 
ing a new rate known as electronics storekeeper. 

s * * 

O.—In August, 1952, I changed my rate from RD2 
to PH3. At time of change tn rating I actually took 
an exam for PH2 but I accepted the rate of PH} be- 
cause this was in line with official policy in such mat- 
ters. | would like to learn if that examination for PH2 
still holds good and if, on the basis of that exam, my 
name ts on the list of PH3’s who have been examined 
for promotion at some future date? Or should I re- 
quest permission to be examined for possible promo- 
tion to PH2? 

A.—Your examination for PH2 remains on file 
pending vacancies for PH2. Headquarters has no ob- 
jections to your being re-examined and it may be to 
your advantage to be re-examined especially if your 
efficiency marks have improved since last examination. 
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Q.—I would like to learn if i was considered by 
Headquarters for advancement to Warrant Radio Elec- 
trictan? I know that I was recommended but I did 
not receive an acknowledgment from Headquarters in 
regards to Form 3288.—P.L.P 


A.—You are Number 55 on list. 
* * * 


Q.—Have I been considered for promotion to war- 
rant grade of radio electrician?—F.B.A. 


A.—There is no record of an application being re- 
ceived at Headquarters. 

Q.—I have heard that more than one thousand 
men will be released from active duty in order to meet 
the terms of the new budget. Just who will be re- 
leased and what ts the status of a reservist now on 
active duty? 


A.—It is not contemplated that it will be necessary 
to release anyone prior to expiration of enlistment or, 
in the case of a reservist on active duty, prior to com- 
pletion of the required active duty term in order to 
meet budgetary limitations during Fiscal 1954. Na- 
tural attrition and reduced recruiting quotas are ade- 
quate to meet the anticipated limitations. 

* * * 


Q.—We would like to learn our standing on the 
eligibility list for retirement under provisions of the 
enlisted retirement law. 


A.-—On the date the foregoing question was sub- 
mitted, the standing of the several men was as follows: 


Service as of Standing on 
31 March, 1953 Eligibility List 
STORMER, Lewis, BMLC 25- 3- 5 No. 1 
SUSKI, John T., CSC 25- 0-15 No. 13 
NAVALTA, Alfonso, SD1 24-21-15 No. 21 
MASASCHI, Frank, BMLC 24- 9 No. 54 
MAJOSKY, William P., EMC 24 No. 56 
SMILEK, Frank, EMC No. 63 
EMORY, Garfield, ENL1 No. 71 
VIEIRA, Alfred, BMLC(AN) No. 92 
NORWOOD, Ralph C., BM1 No. 154 
MURPHY, Clayton, BML2 No. 163 
JEAN, Roland E., BMLC No. 174 
WESCOTT, Carlyle J.. BMC No. 185 
DEMERITT, Andrew N., EN] No. 202 
KELM, Edward E., CSC No. 214 
GOVE, George W., BMC No. 242 
WINQUIST, Arvid H., MMC No. 246 
RICKETSON, Norman W., BMC No. 231 
GAUTHIER, Alfred C., MMC No. 302 
ADAMS, James T., RMC No. 331 
KNUDSON, Ralph, BMLC No. 347 
HARGIS, William A., ENLI No. 354 
SPRAGUE, Everett W., ENC No. 365 

* + x 
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Q.—I would very much like to learn if John J. 
Gaskin is serving in the United States Coast Guard 
either as an officer or as an enlisted man. 


A.—John Joseph Gaskin is serving in the U. S. 
Coast Guard Reserve and may be addressed as follows: 
ENS John J. Gaskin (40130) USCGR 

c/o Commanding Officer 

USCGC CAMPBELL (WPG 32) 
c/o Coast Guard Mooring, Pier 44 
Brooklyn, N.Y: 








By ROBERT C. PRITIKIN 











Near the southern tip of the California coast a 
tiny peninsula known as Point Loma juts out from 
the irregular San Diego shoreline. It was here in 1533 
that Cabrillo laid claim to California in the name of 
his Spanish king. Thirty years later, this tiny knob, 
the westerlymost tip of the United States, was the 
scene of San Diego's only sea battle. Today on this 
historic site there stands a small Coast Guard light 
house tended by a civilian known to the local Coast 
Guard personnel as ‘‘Good Ol’ Max.’’ Few who know 
Max realize that he has a history almost as exciting 
and colorful as the lighthouse which he inhabits and 
the ground upon which it stands. 


I came upon Max Schlederer quite by chance. I 
am stationed on an 83-footer that does search and 
rescue work in the San Diego area. The boat ties to 


The Man In T 
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a dock only a few hundred feet from the ballast light. 
One bright March afternoon as we were securing from 
a series of drills, I caught sight of a heavy man on 
the dock who was watching the procedure with a 
critical eye and stroking his chin appraisingly with 
thick, blunt fingers that were mottled with freckle- 
colored spots. Something about his manner that day 
stimulated my curiosity and I seized upon the first 
opportunity to have a chat with him. 


That evening after liberty had been granted, I went 
over to meet Max on the excuse that I wanted to see 
the lighthouse. When Max answered the door I was 
immediately impressed by his appearance. He was a 
big man, not tall but burly, and there was evidence 
that he had been a bigger stature in earlier days. 


Folds of flesh dangled from his jawbone and his 
heavy cheeks sagged beneath pouched eyes. His florid 
skin was marked by tiny blood vessels no larger than 
wisps of purple thread. A healthy looking abdomen 
sagged over a tightened belt line which held up a 
shabby pair of bell bottom dungarees. His mouth had 


he Lighthouse 


a certain brutal strength, and his eyes, although guard- 
ed, were fine, large and wise, and if you had trimmed 
his untamed mustache and sent him to a tailor he 
would have looked more like an admiral than most 
admirals! 

This is my lasting impression of Max, and as he 
escorted me through the lighthouse I managed to turn 
the conversation from lighthouses to lighthouse keep- 
ers and finally to Max himself. He was born 69 years 
ago in Saltzberg, Austria. His father, a wealthy brew- 
ery operator, was active in politics and cited by the 
Emperor of Austria for his contributions to public 
life. When Max was 22 years of age, after complet- 
ing two years in the Austrian Army, he developed an 
urge for adventure, and in 1905, against his father’s 
wishes, sailed for America where he joined his brother 
in San Francisco and entered the bakery business. 


His first few years in this promised land were not 
as successful as he had anticipated. The great San 
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Francisco fire reduced his bakery shop to a pile of cin- 
ders and burnt toast, and Max, although penniless 
and in much debt, rejoiced in his new-found freedom 
from responsibility. He was once again an independent 
agent, free to wander about and quench his insatiable 
thirst for adventurous living. 


Convinced that his temperament was opposed to 
any sort of confinement, Max took to the sea. In 
1907 he joined the Merchant Marine and, after two 
years, having exploited the seafaring life to his fullest 
satisfaction, journeyed inland a bit to a little town 
called Chile Bar, near Georgetown, where he became 
a gold prospector. Here he panned gold for three years 
and accumulated a small savings. His restlessness, how- 
ever, was still a dominant force and Max continued 
to heed his every impulse for change. 


The next decade saw him as a laborer in the oil 
fields of Bakersfield, a conductor for San Francisco's 
historic cable cars, and the owner of a loganberry 
farm. None of these pursuits yielded a very substan- 
tial profit, and a growing desire for security induced 
him to accept a job with the Lighthouse Service as an 
assistant keeper. The step was, unbeknown to Max 
at the time, the beginning of a career which was to 
last for 33 years and bring him all the adventure and 
excitement that he could possibly have wished for. 
Certainly his varied experiences during this period 
disproves the false notion that a lighthouse keeper 
must, of necessity, lead a dull life. 


As Max continued to talk, his speech became more 
and more lucid. One story in particular about his 


favorite pet, a baby seal, almost set his straggly 
mustache to quivering. Oscar was the seal‘’s name 
and Max found him one day struggling on a rock a 
few hundred yards from the lighthouse on the Faral- 
lon Islands. The baby seal had an injured flipper 
and, according to seal customs, any injured or de- 
formed member of a herd is left abandoned. Poor 
Oscar was the victim of this inhumane practice and 
was deprived of parental support. The infant pup, 
no more than a few weeks old, would surely have died 
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had it not been for Max who promptly came to the 
rescue. 

As the weeks passed, Oscar was nurtured back to 
full strength and he and Max became close friends. 
Everywhere that Max went. Oscar followed. He 
joined Max at the dinner table, and in the evening 
hours when Max would sink leisurely into an easy 
chair with a copy of Gulliver's Travels, Oscar was 
always beside him, his shiny black head in Max's lap. 

One day when Max was climbing the spiral stair- 
way to tend his light, which rose 265 feet above the 
water, he glanced behind to discover that Oscar, who 
usually accompanied him on this chore, was nowhere 
to be found. A familiar bark attracted the attention 
of Max to a rock which stood about 200 feet above 
the splashing sea on which Oscar was stranded. Max 
alerted all hands on the station, a block and tackle 
was rigged, and two hours later Oscar was safely at 
home. 

After two years of domesticity, Oscar almost com- 
pletely lost his identity as a seal. He and Max enjoyed 
the same diet, kept the same hours, and walked the 
same paths. In fact, Oscar was so much a product 
of his human environment that he had never learned 
to swim, probably the only seal in existence that had 
never been in water! 

Max, feeling himself responsible for Oscar's unseal- 
like personality, took him to the dock one day to teach 
him to swim. Every enticement and lure was used to 
try to get Oscar into the water but he wouldn't budge 
from the dock. Finally exasperated, Max pushed him 
over, relying on Oscar's natural instincts to keep him 
afloat. In spite of a magnificent attempt, Oscar began 
to sink, and once again Max was obliged to come to 
the rescue. Max threw off his boots, dove into the 
water and returned his water-logged friend to the 
beach! 

As Max's career as a lighthouse keeper continued, 
each year provided him with an endless variety of ad- 
ventures. Around the Farallon lighthouse was a net- 
work of subterranean tunnels formed by water erosion. 
It was here that Max discovered the scattered remains 
of a human skeleton which, when assembled by the 
University of California Anthropology Department, 
turned out to be a six-foot four-and-one-half-inch 
Russian woman, vintage 1790. 

Nor was Max deprived of the excitement of sea 
rescues. One day he sighted two men riding the hull 
of an overturned skiff. Fighting the most hazardous 
of sea conditions, Max set out in a small motorboat 
and returned the men safely to shore. To this day 
he remembers the frivolous remark of one of the sur- 
vivors who, not realizing either the danger of his own 
predicament or the audacity of his rescuer, comment- 
ed, ‘“‘What a grand and glorious feeling it is to be 
shipwrecked!” 

When Max retires in a few weeks he will be 70 
years old, one of the civilian lighthouse keepers retained 
by the Coast Guard when the Lighthouse Service be- 
came a part of the Coast Guard in 1939. His 14 years 
of devoted service to the Coast Guard have rewarded 
him with countless friends and a treasure chest of 
memories. 
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Men who know 
... buy BUD 


There is a difference in 
beers. That’s why when a 
man knows his beer... 
he drinks Budweiser. 

It tastes so good because 
it’s made that way... 
by the costliest brewing 
process known. 


Enjoy 


Budweiser 
Today 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. NEWARK, N. J. 
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YOUR LEADERS 


REAR ADMIRAL ARTHUR GRAHAM HALL 


SRear ADMIRAL ARTHUR GRAHAM HALL was 
born October 19, 1896, in Washington, D. C. He 
attended Washington, D. C., schools, graduating from 
McKinley High School in 1916. After a year at Cath 
olic University, Washington, D. C., he worked as an 
apprentice draftsman and a War Department clerk for 
two years until January, 1918, when he was appointed 
cadet in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Graduating from the Coast Guard Academy, New 
London, Conn., in 1920, he was assigned to the Cut- 
ter SENECA, based in New York. He soon qualified 
as a watch and division officer aboard that vessel and 
later the TALLAPOOSA, Mobile, Alabama, gaining 
proficiency particularly in navigation. From 1924 to 
1927 he was executive officer and temporary command- 
ing officer of the CASSIN, New London, Conn., and 
from 1927 to 1930 he served as Navigation and As 
tronomy Instructor at the Coast Guard Academy. 


Between 1930 and 1938 he commanded succes 
sively the Cutters SARANAC, CONYNGHAM, WEL- 
BORN C. Woop, ELECTRA and COMANCHE. During 
this period he participated in a number of rescue opera- 
tions. He was commended by the Commander of the 
New York District for his skill in seamanship and 
navigation through fog and ice. In 1937, under Rear 
Admiral Hall's command, the COMANCHE broke an ice 
jam threatening to flood the upper Hudson Valley. 


Under Commander (now Rear Admiral, ret.) Rob 
ert Donohue, Rear Admiral Hall served on the staff 
of the Coast Guard Training Station, Fort Trumbull, 
New London, from 1938 to 1940. He was trans- 
ferred to command of the Cutter ALEXANDER HAM- 
ILTON in 1940, in which capacity he served until early 
in 1942. 


From April, 1942, through September, 1944, Rear 
Admiral Hall was executive officer of the Coast Guard 
Training Station, Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, New 


York. 


In September, 1944, Rear Admiral Hall took com- 
mand of the USS CAVALIER, a Navy transport, serv- 
ing in that capacity until August, 1945. He took part 
in the invasion of the Philippines at Leyte October 
20, 1944, and landings at Lingayen Gulf and Zom- 
bales, and reinforcement operations. 


From August, 1945, Rear Admiral Hall served as 
Chief of Staff of the Ist (Boston) Coast Guard Dis- 
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REAR ADMIRAL A. G. HALL 


trict until January, 1949, when he assumed command 
of the 7th Coast Guard District at Miami, Florida. 


In November, 1949, he came to Coast Guard Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C., to serve as Chief, Office 
of Operations, until September, 1950. At that time 
he began his present assignment as Superintendent of 
the Coast Guard Academy. 


Rear Admiral and Mrs. Hall (the former Margaret 
Smith, daughter of Judge and Mrs. C. H. Smith of 
East Hartford, Conn.) have two sons, Graham and 
Richard G. They live in quarters at the Academy. 


After receiving a commission as Ensign on October 
1. 1920, he subsequently was promoted in rank as 
follows: Lieutenant (jg), April 23, 1921; Lieuten- 
ant, January 11, 1924; Lieutenant Commander, Oc- 
tober 1, 1928; Commander, September 2, 1939; Cap- 
tain, June 18, 1942, and Rear Admiral, March 10, 
1950. 





HERE is a vast difference between being an executive 
officer and being a commanding officer. The executive 
officer is never totally responsible the commanding offi- 
cer always is. For that reason, although a good command- 


ing officer usually will make a good executive officer, the 
opposite is not necessarily true. 














A GOOD EXAMPLE: 


The Church Afloat 


Its Purposes, Development And Organization 


HE Coast Guard in theory and purpose is dedicated to the basic 

principles of Christianity. The Coast Guardsman, in theory, 
voluntarily gives up the best years of his life, to serve under 
arduous and often hazardous conditions, with little hope of mate- 
rial gain, to aid and protect his fellow man. Yet in practice, the 
Coast Guardsman often develops very practical and materialistic 
attitudes. Far too many men who enter the Coast Guard with 
sound Christian backgrounds, leave the Coast Guard with an 
apathetic, or even agnostic, attitude towards their religion 

The forces causing this condition are various, but most seem 
to stem from the general fact that, though the purposes of the 
Coast Guard are highly idealistic, the means by which these pur- 
poses are carried out are of necessity very practical. For every 
man in the Coast Guard assigned to deal primarily with abstract 
policies, many hundreds more are assigned to deal primarily with 
the maintenance and operation of material objects and equipment. 

The Coast Guardsman knows that he will be judged and 
rewarded according to how he operates his equipment, not accord 
ing to his ideas concerning why he operates his equipment. This 
encourages, and to a certain extent forces, these men to keep their 
minds on the practical matters at hand, leaving little time for 
abstract meditation. 


And what has the Coast Guard offered its men to date in the 
way of a spiritual program to combat, or at least neutralize, these 
materialistic forces of service life? At some units there is no pro 
gram whatsoever. At others, only a scattered array of makeshift 
These are often dependent on the efforts of only one or 
two energetic individuals, and usually collapse upon the discharge 
or transfer of these individuals 


services 


Recognizing this problem of Christianity, or rather lack of 
Christianity, in the Coast Guard, we here on the MENDOTA are 
experimenting with a program that may be at least a partial solu 
tion. On the surface we are merely setting up a series of church 
services as many other units have done. But, beneath the surface 
we are trying to do far more than this. We are not just throwing 
together some services. We are building a relatively highly or 
ganized church a church organized with such stability that it 
can withstand numerous transfers of its key personnel — a 
church so effective that it will eventually begin to influence the 
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daily lives of every individual aboard. How we!l we'll succeed, 
only time can determine. So far, the program seems to be coming 
along very well. The attendance at the services, for example, is 
now almost double what it was during the previous patrols. But 
in general our work has just begun and many problems remain. 


The purpose of this article is to present the methods and or 
ganizational structure being used here on the MENDOTA as (1) 
a sort of a guide to those who are trying to develop similar pro 
grams at other units, (2) a message of encouragement to those 
who would [tke to develop similar programs at other units. Though 
our set-up here may not turn out to be all we hope, we're con- 
fident we've generally latched on to something definitely worth 
while —- something well above average, and we want to pass the 
word along. 
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Our church administration consists of the Director, or ‘Min- 
ister,”’ and the “Board of Deacons.’’ The ‘‘Board’’ is the heart 
of the organization. The Director merely supervises and co- 
ordinates the functions of the board. The board is composed of 
two or three “Asst. Ministers,"’ a ‘Music Director,” a ‘Church 
Engineer,"’ a ‘‘Church Secretary,” and a ‘Church Personnel and 
Promotion Manager.” Each of these senior members of the board 
may have from one to three assistants as junior board members. 
For example, the Church Engineer may be assisted by a “Janitor” 
who helps clean up and set up for the Sunday service; or a 
“Church Electrician’’ who helps set up the PA system or phono 
graph if one is used. These assistants are vital to the stability 
of the organization, for in the event of the transfer of a senior 
board member, they are ready to step in and fill the gap without 
friction or confusion. 


At the head of the board are the Assistant Ministers. These 
men are probably the most vital link in the organization. One 
of these men must eventually take over the direction of the entire 
structure on the transfer of the Director. Therefore, the primary 
job of the Director, besides that of giving the majority of the 
Sunday sermons, is the training and development of the Asst. 
Ministers. This development must be a gradual, step-by-step 
affair. First they are assigned to give merely a routine reading 
of a scripture. Then they are asked to not only read a scripture 
but to give a short introductory talk about the scripture. Finally, 
as they become accustomed to speaking before the crew, (and 
generally gain confidence) the Director helps them to put to 
gether a regu‘ar, full-length sermon. On this patrol the Director 
has given all of the sermons, but our Asst. Ministers will each 
have one regular sermon ready for the next patrol 


The Music Director, as the title implies. is in charge of the 
choir and of any musicians that may wish to accompany the 
choir (guitars, accordions, etc.). We hope to have a field organ 
aboard for the next patrol. Our choir's primary job is to lead 
the singing, not to put on solo numbers. We try to select the 
“Rock of Ages.”’ “‘Lead 
‘Let the Lower Lights Be Burning.” 


more basic, well-known songs such as 
On, Oh King Eternal,’’ and 


The Church Secretaries (we've got two of them) are in charge 
of turning out the necessary mimeographed material which includes 
the Sunday program, copies of hymns, and some occasiona’ pro 
motional material 


The Church Engineer is in charge of the physical layout of 
He and 
a speaker's stand, candles 


the church service (held on our port recreation deck) 
his assistants provide such items as 
wardroom bed spreads to cover 
unsightly fixtures, and even imitation stain glass w ndows in 


pictures of religious subjects 
the ports. This stained glass window effect is obtained by the 
use of wax crayons on thin shelf paper 


The Personnel and Promotion Manager has two basic jobs: 
and the job 


of keeping the average church attendance to a maximum. A 


the procurement of likely candidates for the board 


discussion of the ways and means used to accomplish these two jobs 
is Omitted for it would almost double the ‘ength of this article 


The heart of the service, and undoubtedly the most difficult 
Some ships are fortunate enough 
to have men aboard with theological training, but most must 
simply do the best they can with what talent they have. However, 
there are many places that untrained ministers and assistant min 
Many of the shipboard ser- 


part to develop, is the sermon 


isters can go for sermon material 


mons given here aboard the MENDOTA have been lifted from 
sermons given in the churches of our home port. Some are 
excerpts from volumes of collected sermons. Some are even based 
on articles from The Readers Digest.’’ The sermons should be 
worth while, not necessarily original. We try to put on good 
services, not prove the profundity of our theological genius. 


In the sermons the primary job is to take the vague abstract 
teachings of the Bible, and bring them ‘‘down to earth’’ —- down 
to the level of the mess deck and fo’sle. We usually select a 
relatively well-known story or selection from the Bible; sum 
marize this selection in simple shipboard vernacular; and then 
try to show how the lesson, or lessons, taught by the selection 
apply to our everyday existence here aboard ship 


At this point it should be stressed that, though the church 
service described in this article is a general Protestant service, the 
princip'es and organization described are also generally applicable 
to all other religions. All religious groups should feel equally 
encouraged to set up their own services 


In conclusion, the officers and men actually engaged in putting 
on the services aboard ship need help from the chain of com- 


mand. The vitally needed encouragement, information, and equip 
ment which should be flowing down to the ships from the dis- 
trict level (and also from the HQ ‘evel to the district level) is 
at present inadequate. Equipment such as hymnals, prayer books, 
vo.umes of collected sermons, church decorations, church movies 
An Army type field 
organ, for example, will greatly improve the effectiveness of any 
service. 


and recordings, etc., are in great demand 


The shipboard church is comparable to a tender and delicate 
plant. It requires constant care and cultivation. It dies rapidly 
if neglected. It requires particularly extensive aid in its early 
stages of development. We believe that it is of vital importance 
that the Coast Guard be ready to render its churches this as 
sistance, 


EDITOR'S NOTE: We sincerely hope that the adjacent article will start a uni- 
versal study of the religious needs of the average Coast Guardsman. We have always 
believed that insufficient thought has been given to the spiritual side of Coast Guard 
life but we have hesitated to bring this subject into the open for fear of having 


our motives misunderstood 


Frankly, it is believed by this Editor that there is 


much room for development of all facilities that encourage a Coast Guardsman to 
bend his knees in sober worship each Sunday morning. 

In particular, we are eager to receive comments about this article that describes 
religious services aboard the Cutter MENDOTA.—E, L 
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Story and Illustration by ROBERT C. PRITIKIN 
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cA FLY blithely alighted upon a 
strip of flypaper which hung in the 
smoke-filled galley of the Coast 
Guard Cutter TRIUMPH. It made a 
few labored efforts to drag its feet 
from the sticky surface, but recog- 
nizing the futility of its plight, 
closed its eyes and prepared to meet 
its maker. 

Only a few feet away a young 
man clad in white, enveloped in 
steam and with beads of perspira- 
tion dripping from his brow, was 
standing over a large vat of seaweed 
soup. The young man was a mess 
cook whose repeated efforts to ad 
vance out of the galley into the work 
of his choosing were met with the 
same futility that he observed in 
the efforts of the fly to free him- 
self from the flypaper. 

Only a miracle could answer his 
prayers he thought, as he removed 
a well-starched strand of spaghetti 
from the half-opened package which 
lay next to him, and gently pried 
the exhausted fly from its bondage. 
All at once the despondent mess 
cook was filled with renewed faith 
as he watched the fly stretch its 
wings and disappear through an 
open hatch. The miracle had hap- 
pened for the fly and he was sure 
a miracle would happen for him 
also 

And a miracle did happen for 
him, because at that very moment 
the bulkheads of the galley resound 
ed with the words, ‘Now hear this! 
Seaman Apprentice Snodgrass re- 
port to the wardroom!” 

The story of the progress of 
Snodgrass from this point on, ts 
one which can be best told in his 
own words. 

“T entered the wardroom nerv- 
ously because of the unsightly ap- 
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pearance of my uniform. A noodle 
peeked curiously from the pocket 
of my jumper which was slightly 
discolored from mixed stains of egg 
and persimmon. The strong odor 
of seaweed soup which accompanied 
me into the wardroom did not con 
tribute much to endear me to the 
five officers seated about the confer- 
ence table. 

The first to speak was the com- 
missary officer who handed me an 
envelope and requested that I in- 
spect its contents. I opened it and 
removed a large blood-stained ban- 
dage, which I recognized at once as 
the one which had protected a cut 
on my index finger the day before, 
and which, incidentally, was lost 
while mixing an avocado salad. The 
five Officers eyed me critically and 
the commissary officer continued, 
‘Young man, this bandage turned 
up in the Captain's salad last night!’ 

“T suddenly froze with fear and 
was so overcome with emotion that 
I swallowed the wad of gum that 
I had retained in the corner of my 
cheek for later use. I then followed 
with a loud sub-glottal cough which 
forced the gum up my esophagus, 
sending it whizzing through the air. 
The Executive Officer who was stung 
on the cheek by this speeding missile, 
could contain himself no longer and 
shouted, ‘Get out!’ 

“The following day I was not 
surprised when the personnel officer 
handed me my transfer orders. I 
arrived at my new duty station, a 
search and rescue shore installation, 
at 1400 that afternoon. The en- 
trance to the reservation was marked 
by a small white house which bore 
a striking resemblance to the port- 
able comfort stations used by the 
W.P. A. Ornate botanical gardens, 
spelling out the words ‘Semper 
Paratus’ in daffodils and _ tulips, 
greeted my eye. The carefully land- 
scaped grounds featuring palms and 
banana plants, provided a tropical 
motif for the brightly painted row 
of barracks. 

‘L thought to myself, as I pre- 
sented my orders to the gate sentry, 
the little fly that I had released the 
day before was in some way asso- 
ciated with my good fortune in be- 
ing transferred to so lovely a place. 
As a child I had read of a person's 
fate occasionally hinging upon just 
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such a simple deed and although | 
wasn't a believer in fantasy, I wasn't 
willing to attribute my good for 
tune to mere coincidence. 

“As I dragged my seabag up the 
walk and approached the barracks, 
I sensed an almost magical quality 
in the air. It was mid-February and 
the temperature approached eighty 
degrees; all of the foliage seemed to 
have just been injected with an 
overdose of chlorophyl and the fra- 
grance of the sea permeated the at- 
mosphere, adding a little spice to the 
already delicious scents. I felt that 
something big was going to happen, 
and even the news that I was to be 
a mess cook again didn’t spoil the 
excitement of my mood. 

“The afternoon soon passed and 
I became restless with anticipation. 
Then it happened! Evening chow 
had been secured and I| was lying in 
my rack. The buzz of a fly's wings, 
barely audible, was heard in the 
room. My mental set was receptive 
to any regularity and I was quick 
to realize that this was not the 
usual sound of just an ordinary fly. 
There was a rhythmic quality and 
as the buzz increased in volume it 
also increased in tempo. Soon the 
whole room was reverberating with 
a sound I had never before heard. . . 
It was almost eerie. 


“When I finally caught sight of 
the little insect, he was hovering 


over me... not two feet from my 
nose . . . furiously vibrating a pair 
of tiny irridescent wings, apparently 
trying to attract my attention. 
Nothing within the realm of fact or 
logic would justify the existence of 
a fly endowed with the ability to 
communicate with a human, but 
this was my impression of the little 
thing as it hung in suspension above 
my head. 


“Then the modulated buzz 
abruptly changed to a staccato beat. 


I couldn't help but question my 
rationality as the thought crossed 
my mind that this insect was send- 
ing me a message in Morse code. I 
grabbed a pencil, and upon my pil- 
lowcase I jotted down the long and 
short buzzes which I heard in regu- 
lar groupings. Then the staccato 
reverted back to a steady buzz and 
the fly disappeared through an open 
window. 

“Il dug down to the bottom of 
my seabag and removed my Blue- 
jacket’s Manual from what I 
thought was its final resting place 

. turned to the chapter on com- 
munications and proceeded to de- 
cipher the message or at least 
determine whether or not I was the 
victim of galley fatigue and having 
hallucinations. 

“My discovery that evening was 
the beginning of a series of events 
which would have staggered the 
imagination of H. G. Wells and 
left the most avid proponents of 
little men in flying saucers awe- 
stricken. The message read as fol- 
lows: 

“"T hope my presence this eve- 
ning has not alarmed you too much 
and that you have accepted it in- 
telligently and with composure. I 
am from an almost extinct strain 
of flies endowed with the capacity 
for higher reasoning. Heretofore we 
have chosen to remain obscure and 
enjoy the last pleasures of an old 
and rich culture which ts our heri- 
tage. For many centuries we have 
watched you humans enter in and 
out of war with the regularity and 
consistency of the seasons. Your 
intermittent recesses of peace have 
been either periods for recuperation 
from a past war or preparation for 
a new war. W.2 have helieved that 
what you do ts your own business 
but with the advent of the A-bomb 
and the H-bomb the security of not 
only my race, but of all of flydom 
ts being threatened. For years, hu- 
mankind has sought to destroy us. 
Fly paper and fly swatters at least 
gave us a sporting chance for sur- 
vival. We have even triumphed 
over your vast army of professional 
exterminators, but that was not 
enough . . . someone invented DDT 
and you launched chemical warfare 
against us. My race began to di- 
mimsh in numbers so rapidly that 
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it has become impossible to re- 
propagate fast enough to keep up 
with .our .losses. .The alphabet 
bombs, unless they are held in check, 
will surely spell out our complete 
annthilation. . . . This is where I 
come in. I shall make a series of 
flights to the Kremlin, Red China, 
and other Communist-dominated 
countries . . . sit in on important 
meetings of the high military com- 
mand and return information to 
you, which will enable your coun- 
try to anticipate every move the 
enemy makes so that the eve of the 
atom will not return us to Adam 
and Eve and that we may have 
peace in the world instead of the 
world in pieces. You may expect 
my return in a few weeks. . . . Sin- 
cerely, Oscar!’ 


“T realized at once that I, Renfro 
Snodgrass, Seaman Apprentice U. S. 
Coast Guard, had been entrusted 
with a mission probably unparalled 
in world history, and as | sat up 
erect in my bunk, quivering with 
excitement and power pulsating in 
my veins, I was possessed with a new 
confidence and purpose. Certainly, 
some day, history would record the 
story of the mess cook and the fly 
who together brought an end to the 
most precarious era of man’s history. 
I closed my eyes and drifted off to 
sleep, defiantly challenging the 
world of dreams to compete with 
the phenomenom that I had experi- 
enced during my waking hours. 


“Time during the next two 
weeks was static, merely a position 
of hands on a clock and numerals 
on a calendar. I discharged my 
duties in the galley with the de- 
tached indifference of a robot. Most 
of the time, I was not sure whether 
I was pushing the broom or whether 
the broom was pulling me. I knew 
only that in a matter of days an 
obscure mess cook would carry to 
the captain a prognosis of enemy 
operations which in every detail 
would be correct! 

“The day finally arrived as I 
was standing over a large vat of 
seaweed soup, with steam envelop- 
ing my face and beads of perspira- 
tion dripping from my brow. I 
heard the steadily increasing sound 
of a fly buzzing and I caught sight 
of Oscar circling above my head, 
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preparing to make a landing. As 
he alighted upon a cracker a few 
feet from me, I hurriedly withdrew 
a pencil and paper from my pocket 
which I had kept in readiness. Im- 
mediately then, a staccato beat re- 
placed the steady buzz and my 
trembling fingers began to jot down 
the first dots and dashes. I re- 
gretted that I was unable to trans- 
late even one letter of Morse code, 
but although I had no idea of what 
I was writing, I sensed the tremen- 
dous importance of the message. 


‘From the corner of my eye I 
could see the approaching figure of 
the duty cook. He tiptoed over, 
very cautiously, his right arm raised 
and his fingers tightly clenching 
a fly swatter. Then... SWAT! 
The dots and dashes ceased, and 
Oscar's body lay twisted and gnarl- 
ed amid the scattered remains of a 
cracker. 


“The days that followed were 
full of misery and torment. No one 
would believe my story and as I 
went through my routine chores in 
the galley, the crew would throw 


suspicious glances at me and whisper 
among themselves. One day I was 
summoned over to sick bay and 
told to lie down on a couch. A 
nice man with a goatee and a mon- 
icle listened sympathetically to my 
story and told me that everything 
would be all right. He promised 
to arrange for my transfer to a 
place where people would be friendly 
and would not question my truth- 
fulness, 


“Today I can see the sun shining 
through my little window near the 
ceiling and the shadows of the 
striped bars that are reflected on the 
upholstered walls and every 
Sunday the litthke man with the 
goatee and the monicle visits me and 
assures me that everything will be 
all right. 

“But everything is not all right. 
In the evening hours when everyone 
is asleep, a tiny firefly dances in my 
room, blinking short and _ long 
flashes of light; and because I am 
unable to translate even one letter 
of Morse code, I can’t understand 


a thing the firefly is trying to say!”’ 
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Looking 
For 
Financia 


Security 
? 


Of course you're looking for financial security! Financial security gives one 
the opportunity to live a full and well-rounded life. It gives one the opportu- 
nity to achieve all of the necessities and a few of the luxuries of life. 


Yes, financial security is mighty important. And that’s where your Coast 
Guard comes in. Have you considered the degree of financial security that is 
yours when you re-enlist in the Coast Guard? 


You already know what your monthly pay is but have you ever stopped to 
consider that your cash-in-hand salary is only a small part of the financial 
security that is offered you by the Coast Guard when you re-enlist within 
twenty-four hours? 


Consider your normal: medical bills; your dental biils. The Coast Guard 
takes care of these items. 


Consider your daily food bill. (How much would it cost you to eat three 
meals per day in civilian life?) In the Coast Guard you eat — and eat well — 
with the Coast Guard paying the bill! 


Yes, by re-enlisting in the Coast Guard you'll truly achieve financial security. 
Despite changing conditions in the economic structure of the civilian world 
and despite reductions in the Coast Guard budget, it is possible for every Coast 
Guardsman to achieve financial security if he re-enlists within twenty-four hours 
of the expiration of his enlistment. And only by re-enlisting within twenty- 
four hours can a Coast Guardsman retain his existing rating and his existing 
pay scale! 
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Wit Tomorrow Brine 
Or Brinc 


Some day —— maybe soon, maybe in the years ahead 
you will return to civilian life. When you do, you may 
want to settle down in your own home town, or live 
in some spot which you have come to like during your 
years in the service of the Coast Guard. 

But perhaps you are faced with the problem of how 
to get into an interesting, respected, and prosperous 
position in the community in which you wish to live. 
If this is the case, here is a proposition which may have 
appeal to you. 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY, one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of business forms for 
the business world, might possibly have a position wait- 
ing for you in the city or town in which you wish to 
live. As a business forms specialist, working in our 
sales organization, you could help the business men of 
your community in designing business forms that save 
time and increase efficiency in their organizations. And 
in this work, you would be able to offer them a well- 
rounded line of salesbooks, multiple copy order books, 
one-time carbon forms, and autographic register ma- 
chines (with forms and supplies) . 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY is now 
adequately represented in many cities throughout the 
country —— but there is a possibility that the com- 
pany may have a position open in the particular city 
or town where you wish to live. 

Why not write, and tell us when you expect to re- 
turn to civilian life, and where you expect to live? 
Perhaps by getting to know us and what we have to 
offer, you can find the kind of a future you want. 


3120-56 FREDERICK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 
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Every business organization in America —- from the 
corner grocery to the largest department store or air- 
craft factory — is either a customer or a potential cus- 
tomer of THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY. 
Many organizations buy thousands of dollars worth 
of forms a year. As a representative of our firm, you 
could build an essential business that would repeat and 
grow as the years pass by. 
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When you think of business forms, 
think of BASABO BUSINESS FORMS -- 
the most modern, efficient, and 
economical forms known to the 
business world today. 


BASABO BUSINESS FORMS are 
designed to save your time! 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 

















< Have you read ‘‘What’s in Your Future?”’ 
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What's Life Really Like 
At A Coast Guard Lighthouse? 


By ROBERT L. SINCLAIR 


cA STAUNCH, faithful friend to the sailor — a 
mysterious, almost legendary place to the average per- 
son is the lighthouse. One of the oldest yet least 
understood sights in America is the tall, proud stone 
tower scanning the sea with its great eye, or the steel 
“sparkplug” blinking in the night. 


Looked upon with equal awe are ‘‘wickies,’’ the 
men who live on lighthouses — unseen hermits whose 
front yard is a pile of rocks and whose main street is 
the sea. 


The ‘‘sparkplug’’ that this writer calls home is 
officially referred to as West Bank Light Station. It’s 
seldom visible from New Jersey because it’s located 
far up into the Lower Bay — only three miles from 
Midland Beach, Staten Island, and over seven miles 
from Sandy Hook. 


West Bank is attached to the Coast Guard station 
on Sandy Hook, therefore all boat trips are made to 
that point. The Hook is the embarkation and disem- 
barkation center, so to speak. 


* * 


West Bank’s family is usually comprised of four 
men: the keeper, an engineman and a seaman — the 
rock pile is waiting with open slip for a boatswain’'s 
mate. The latter three are Coast Guard personnel, the 
former a civil service employee who is one of the few 
remaining on the nation’s lighthouses. 

Otto P. Fjelde, a former tugboat captain, is in 
charge of the station. He lives in West New Brighton, 





(EDITOR'S NOTE: We have received many requests in recent 
months for information describing life at a lighthouse. These re- 
quests have come from Coast Guardsmen themselves. Accordingly, 
we are pleased to have this opportunity to publish (through the 
courtesy of The Daily Record, Long Branch, N. J.) a good de- 
scription of life at a lighthouse as seen through the eyes of Sea- 
man Robert L. Sinclair. Sinclair describes life at the West Bank 
Light Station, near Staten Island, N. Y., but his description affords 
an excellent idea of life at any and all lighthouses.) 
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S. I., and has been the kindly family head for four 
years. Mario L. Giaimo, the engineman, is from 
Madison, and until entering the Coast Guard spent 
his summers in Brielle at the summer home of his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Giaimo. His wife lives 
in Newark with their three-month-old son Charles. 
He is a newcomer, having been a member of the family 
for less than a week. 


The writer, a homesick Michigander, has been on 
the light for eight months. He's low man on the 
navigational totem pole and lives with his wife in 
Highlands. A boatswain’s mate is expected any day 
to complete the crew. 


A lighthouse in reality is a pretty down-to-earth, 


every-day sort of place. It’s a small home for the 
three or four men who live there. Life on one of these 
weatherbeaten light towers in the middle of nowhere 
is a family affair. The men work together, eat to- 
gether and play together. While a lighthouse can be a 
very lonely home, usually it isn’t. A man is seldom 
without companionship or something to do. 


There are naturally aspects which differ from the 
existence most people know; aspects which, to say 
the least, are unusual. For instance, the regular duty 
period is 24 days —- more than three weeks. A 
“wicky,’’ as he’s called in the jargon of the sailor, must 
remain in his cylindrical house for 24 days before he 
may go ashore, into civilization, for his monthly six- 
day ‘‘liberty.”’ 


* * * 


This means a man frequently will not see another 
person, besides his fellow ‘‘wicky,”’ for over three 
weeks. He almost never sees a woman during that time. 
There is no drugstore on the corner — there isn’t 
even a corner. He neither sees nor hears an automo 
bile or a train for three weeks. He can see no other 
buildings for a distance of seven miles or more. 

The usual sights and sounds are far away: barking 
dogs, chirping birds, (sea gulls don’t chirp), street 
lights and beer signs. All these, so familiar to the 
average man, are replaced by others, the powerful throb 
of tugboat engines, the moaning of a ship’s horn, the 
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beauty is this midnight photograph of an unidentified Coast Guard lighthouse that is symbolic of the semi-isolation that 
marks the days and nights of the men who keep the light aglow. (Can any of our readers identify this lighthouse?) 
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silent passage in the night of tiny lights which mark 
an invisible barge or ship under tow, and winking 
buoys in the distance. 

A ‘“wicky’s’ only neighbors are sea gulls and pray- 
ing mantises which aren't neighborly. He is lulled 
to sleep at night by the soft splash of the sea which 
rouses him in the morning. A lighthouse is different 
but not completely so. 

* * * 

Inside, a man is somewhat at home. He has a mod- 
ern kitchen with gas stove, electric refrigerator and 
toaster, the latest model sink and cupboards and a 
radio. 

In one round room he has a telephone connected 
with a switchboard ashore and a typewriter. In an- 
other he boasts an expensive television set and a book- 
case lined with interesting reading. His bathroom is 
as well-equipped as any on solid ground — a shower, 
complete plumbing, imitation tile walls and a rubber 
tile floor. 

The flooring throughout the building is rubber tile. 
He has everything he needs to live comfortably except, 
perhaps, his wife and the ability to take a walk. 

“Wickies,’’ of course, prepare their own meals. And, 
as a rule, they are good cooks, not infrequently versa- 
tile ones. It’s not at all unusual to be served pumpkin 
pie or chocolate cake whipped up with definite culinary 
skill by a grizzled mechanic — or a piping hot dish 
of Irish stew deftly prepared by the calloused hands 
of the Norwegian keeper. 

One man, more often than not, is unofficially desig 
nated as permanent cook, but on occasion the hungriest 
member of the ‘‘family’’ undertakes the project. Then, 
too, because of an unwritten code, the chief cook is 
never the chief bottle-washer. Each ‘“‘wicky,”’ like 
everyone else, occasionally is wont to prepare his fa 
corite dish. The keeper, a real old salt, is the stew 
expert. 

* 4 * 


A native New Jerseyite, the engineman, has a magic 
touch with Italian spaghetti, while the writer, a mid- 
Westerner, stays with hamburger steak. 


There is much time “‘on the rock’ for thinking, 
pacing the floor and gazing off into the horizon, and 
the environment is conducive to nostalgia. The writer, 
an aspiring lyricist, finds it particularly invigorating. 
However, the television set is probably the most popu- 
lar diversional facility with playing cards and a dart- 
board running second. Pinochle and solitaire were 
there long before the video screen. 

Current magazines, picked up on the weekly supply 
boat trip, help alleviate dull moments for some, and 
model ship and airplane building kits do the trick for 
others. 

Clear weather means a great deal to the men on a 
lighthouse for when smoky fog slips in their serenity 
is over. Ships and boats must be warned away from 
low water areas and must be able to continue on course 
when visual aids to navigation are no longer useful. 


This means one thing to a 
nemesis 


“‘wicky’’ — it’s his 
the fog horn. Its ear-shattering blast occurs 
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every few seconds and leaves little time for nerve re- 
habilitation. It’s impossible to think during the blast 
and following each is the apprehensive anticipation of 
the next. Fortunately, fair weather is the rule rather 
than the exception. 

a * * 

A lighthouse, strangely enough, is a difficult place 
to keep clean. Where the dust and dirt come from 
no one knows but it’s ever present. Most of each 
day is devoted to dusting, sweeping, scrubbing and 
polishing. There are several floors or stories in the 
lighthouse in question. (Every lighthouse is a little 
bit different. ) 

The basement is the engine room. This is where 
the air compressors for the fog signal, the generators 
for the storage batteries, the fresh and salt water 
pumps and the coal furnace are located. The two 
cisterns containing fresh water are also here as are 
the work bench and tools for general station mainte- 
nance and engine repairs. The main floor is the kitchen; 
the second is the office where the officer-in-charge sleeps 
and has his desk and files. 

The third floor consists of the bathroom and ‘“‘liv- 
ing room’’ — the general recreation room where the 
television set, the bookcase and dart equipment are 
kept. The fourth story is the sleeping room for the 
rest of the crew; the fifth is the storage battery room 
and the sixth is called the “I.0O.V.”’ room, and here is 
found the oil burning standby lamp which is kept 
in readiness should the main electric light fail. 

The top floor is the ‘‘lantern."’ This is the light 
room with its huge windows all the way around, and 
the light itself stands nearly 6 feet high. This, the 
reason for everything below it, is all brass and lens 
glass and must be carefully and scrupulously tended. 

* * ok 

A small balcony runs around the lantern and is 
accessible through a heavily closed door. A door in 
the 1.0.V. room opens on another balcony on which 
are the flag pole and television antenna. A much larger 
walking platform surrounds the kitchen with wooden 
stairs descending to the cement base platform. On this 
latter is a heavy boom used to hoist the station’s boat 
and suspend it above the water after each use. The 
base of the building is guarded by a wide circle of huge 
rocks which extend out in a sweeping arc from the 
front of the boom to form a protective slip inside 
which the boat is raised and lowered. 

A lighthouse is not, as a rule, a lonely place. And 
the man who lives there is no different from anyone 
else. He may be alone with his thoughts more often 
than other people and he leads an isolated existence 
for three weeks, but he’s not really so mysterious. He 
talks to himself but so long as he doesn’t mount 
the stairs to the balcony around the “‘1.0.V."’ room 
and chase the beam of light on its circular course, he 
knows he’s just like anyone else. 

*” * * 

We ‘‘wickies’’ lead comparatively uneventful lives 
and we're happy. However, I still remember the frus- 
trating night I stumbled over the television antenna 
and fell a full lap behind! 
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In this photo Boston Lighthouse seems to be glaring with a resentful eye at a modern Coast Guard helicopter. The resentment is 
perhaps a natural result of the fact that Boston Lighthouse was built in 1716 whereas the helicopter is a comparative newcomer. 
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Gue: BOATSWAIN JOSEPH M. 
DELAMAR, JR., commanding offi- 
cer of the Coast Guard's Little 
Creek, Va., lifeboat station, one of 
the busiest on the East Coast, re- 
tired recently after twenty-nine 
years of service. 

Delamar was only 14 when he 
first went to sea with the merchant 
marine. For five years he sailed to 
ports all over the world and spent 
a year aboard the Norwegian full- 
rigged sailing vesse) FISKJO, which 
cruised to South America, France, 
the West Indies and many other 
countries. 

Delamar joined the Coast Guard 
in 1924 at Norfolk and went aboard 
the old Coast Guard Destroyer 
PAULDING, and later the Destroy- 
ers SHAW, TRIPPE and UPSHUR. 

In 1937 he helped place in com- 
mission the 327-foot Cutter BIBB 
based at Norfolk, and was aboard 


when, off Newfoundland, the BIBB 
rescued the survivers of one of the 
first American ships torpedoed by 
the Germans two years before the 
United States entered the war. 


At the outbreak of the war he 
was on recruiting duty in Boston, 
but early in 1942 went aboard the 
Cutter ONANDAGO engaged in con- 
voy work in the Aleutians. Later 
after duty in the 13th Coast Guard 
District, Seattle, Wash., he went 
aboard the 125-foot Cutter NE- 
MAHA as commanding officer and 
convoyed escort carriers from As- 
toria, Ore., to Puget Sound. 

As the war ended he went to Key 
West, Fla., as executive officer of 
the patrol frigate HURON. That 
same year he was transferred to the 
125-foot Cutter VIGILANT on 
weather patrol for the Navy in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

A year later he came to Norfolk 
and was stationed aboard the buoy 


Looking over the message from Coast Guard Headquarters, Washington, that retired him 
after 29 years of service in Chief Boatswain Joseph M. Delamar, Jr., left, former command- 


ing officer of the Coast Guard's Little Creek, Va., 


lifeboat station. With Delamar is Captain 


Joseph D. Conway, chief of staff, Fifth Coast Guard District. 
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tender SPEEDWELL, and _ shortly 
thereafter placed the buoy tender 
JONQUIL in commission at Charles- 
ton, S. C. He remained aboard 
when the tender was based at Ports- 
mouth, Va. 


Delamar was made assistant to 
the Captain of the Port of Norfolk 
in 1950, and given command of 
Norfolk’s first port security unit in 
1951. Before his assignment to Lit- 
tle Creek a year ago he was on duty 
in the Fifth Coast Guard District 
office in the Norfolk Federal Build- 
ing. 





Two chief petty officers with a 
combined total of 52 years’ service 
were handed their retirement papers 
recently by Captain Searcy L. Low- 
rey, captain of the port of Norfolk. 


They are Chief Quartermaster 


Samuel R. Ghivizzani and Chief 
Boatswain's Mate Edwin V. Mid- 
gett, who both agree that to ‘‘just 
take it easy for awhile” is their first 
retirement objective. 


Ghivizzani, a native of Phoebus, 
Va., where he was born in 1908, 
was serving in Newport News, Va., 
as assistant to the Captain of the 
Port when he retired. Midgett, 49, 
was born in Mans Harbor, N. C., 
and at retirement was executive offi- 
cer of the Coast Guard’s Norfolk- 
based harbor tug MOHICAN. 


Before joining the Coast Guard 
in 1924, Ghivizzani attended Beth- 
lehem Steel's School for Apprentice 
Shipbuilders at the Newport News 
shipyard. His first Coast Guard 
duty was aboard the destroyer 
PORTER operating out of Philadel- 
phia. He later served aboard the 
destroyer TUCKER, and then the 
Cutters SENECA, PAMLICO and 
KICKAPOO, 
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When the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor he was aboard the cutter 
BipB on Atlantic weather patrol. 
Shortly afterward the BIBB was 
made a part of the famous North 
Atlantic convoys to Murmansk. 


After a tour of duty aboard the 
American-manned British corvette 
INTENSITY on North Atlantic anti- 
sub patrol in 1943, he went aboard 
the LST 327 and, in 1944, parti- 
cipated in the Normandy invasion. 


Not long after the Normandy as- 
sault the 327 was torpedoed off the 
French coast. The ship did not sink, 
and was eventually towed across the 


Atlantic to Norfolk. 


Since the war he has served aboard 
the Norfolk-based cutter CHERO- 
KEE, the Chesapeake Bay lightship, 
the Portsmouth-based buoy tender 
MISTLETOE and with the local Cap- 
tain of the Port. 


Midgett entered the Coast Guard 
in 1927, and before World War II 
served at lifeboat stations at Cape 
Fear, Wash Woods and False Cape, 
N. C., and Virginia Beach, Cape 
Henry and Little Creek, Va. 


When the war broke out he was 
stationed aboard the Coast Guard- 
manned attack transport USS MAN- 
LEY, based at Norfolk, but soon 
sailed for the Pacific where he won 
battle stars for participation in the 
invasion of Tulagi, Cape Esperence 
and Lunga Point in the Guadal- 
canal Islands. 


In 1943 he left the MANLEY and 
returned to the States, where he 
took up duties at Wash Woods life- 
boat station. A year later he was 
assigned to the Captain of the Port 
of Baltimore, and in 1945 was given 
charge of the sub-chaser 1016 oper- 
ating out of Little Creek and Nor- 
folk. 


After a stretch of duty at Mathias 
Point, Va., light station he went 
aboard the tug MOHICAN in 1948 
as executive officer and remained 
aboard up to retirement time. 

Ghivizzani, who is married to 
the former Monica Bolger of New 
York, has two children. 

Midgett is married to the former 
Elsie Grandy, of Grandy, N. C. 
They have six children, three of 
whom are married. 
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About to take life easy for awhile are Chief Petty Officers Samuel R. Ghivizzani, center, and 
Edwin V. Midgett. right, as they receive their retirement papers from Captain Searcy J. 
Lowrey, captain of the port of Norfolk. 


SALT WATER GRIST 


Two old-timers who recently 
earned retirement from active duty 
are Wallace Landin, ENC, and 
Kenneth Carre, BMC. Both were 
on duty at the Lifeboat Station, 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin. Landin 
was retired in April and Carre will 
likely be retired a few days after 
these words appear in print. 
Old-timer John P. Hancock is en- 


joying retirement and would like 
to hear from former shipmates. 
John retired a few years ago with 
rank of lieutenant. His address is 
Route 2, Banister Road, Luka, Illi 
nois. A race track is a place 
where windows clean people... . 
V. J. Shephard of 61 N.W. 79th 
Street, Miami 38, Florida, is a col- 
lector of match covers and he is par- 
ticularly interested in contacting 


Coast Guardsmen who have the 


Chief Engineman Wallace Smith receives congratulations from Commander Bernard Scalan 

upon the occasion of the former's retirement from active duty. Commander Scalan, com- 

manding officer of the Beninc Strait, presents Smith with his final orders while the crew 
stands at attention in tribute to the old-timer. 
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same hobby. However, we should 
warn all hands that the post office 
has strict rules governing the prop- 
er wrapping of matches when en- 
trusted to the mail. . . . We pause 
here to tip our hat in the direction 
of Harry Rogers, ENI, of Ports 
mouth, Va., who recently said some 
mighty nice things about ye olde 
MAGAZINE Robert Greenan, 
now serving in New York, was re 
cently promoted to Jaygee. He's a 
graduate of Officer Indoctrination 
School. . . . Never entrust a think 
ing job to three persons. One will 
do all the thinking, the others will 
only talk, argue, and distract the 
thinker. 

When Raymond McDermott and 
C. R. Licklider were recently trans 
ferred from Groton, Conn., they 
neglected to notify this office of 
their new addresses. Consequently, 
we are unable to deliver their month- 
ly copies of this MAGAZINE. If the 
boys will get in touch with us, we'll 
be glad to commence regular de- 
livery. . . . Lieutenant (jg) Ralph 
Diverio, N. Y., played four years 
of varsity football at Holy 
College. One of our readers 
writes in to tell us that the coffee 
shop at 135 Cambridge Street, 
Charlestown, Mass., is for sale. Our 
thinks this is an excellent 
business opportunity for a retired 
man and he urges that interested 
parties look into the venture. We 


Cross 


reader 


Two old-timers exchange congratulations. 


the same time. offers congratulations to Kenneth Carre, BMC, who 
will likely be retired within the next few days. 
have been shipmetes at Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 
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Wallace Landin, ENC, 
(left) accepts congratulations upon his recent retirement and, at 


don’t know a thing about it but 
we are glad to pass the word along. 
... Forman T. Bailey of N. J., is 
very eager to obtain a copy of the 
November, 1931, edition of this 
MAGAZINNE. Anyone having a 
copy can befriend Mr. Bailey by 
mailing it to him at his business 
address, 601 Grand Avenue, Asbury 
Park, N. J. . . . Glamour is some- 
thing that evaporates when the 


sweater is a little too large. 
And some heads are like doorknobs 
- anybody can turn them, 


Commander John Orlander (re 
tired) still enjoys reading about the 
Coast Guard. Perhaps that’s not 
surprising when one remembers that 
Commander Olander spent 46 years 
on active duty! Yes, we said 46 
years! Commander Olander resides 
at 1613 Hayes Avenue, Racine, 
Wisconsin. Boatswain Doily 
Fulcher is the new skipper of the 
harbor cutter NAVESINK, New 
York. Boatswain Fulcher has a 
brother, Adrian, who holds the 
same rank in the Coast Guard... . 
one of the Coast Guard’s real base 
ball fans is Lieutenant (jg) Thom 
as Lavelle who played varsity ball 
for three years at the University of 
Scranton. And speaking of 
baseball, how are you going to stop 
those New York Yankees from 
winning their fifth straight pen 
nant? Cleveland can’t stop them. 


The Red Sox are too green. The 


The two Chiefs 


White Sox and the Athletics lack 
consistency, and the rest of the 
league is made up of scrub outfits. 
The Washington Senators have 
baseball's best manager, Bucky Har- 
ris, but you can stop applauding 
right there! 

Chief Machinist A. S. Harris (re- 
tired) returned recently from a fish- 
ing trip in Florida. He's living at 
Nutter Fort, West Virginia. Harris 
is a candidate for the. title of Hap- 
piest Retired Man. The secret of 
finding happiness in retirement, says 
he, is to become a real civilian in 
every way. Harris contends that 
when a man’s service career is at 
end, it is a mistake to try to live 
with memories. Take an interest in 
civilian pursuits, says Harris. And 
get a hobby! . . . Dan Mahoney of 
P. O. Box 212, Sandwich, Mass., 
has a lot of confidence in this 
MAGAZINE. He thinks we can locate 
a friend whom he hasn’t seen in 
years and whose name he don’t even 
know! Dan wants our readers to 
help him find a former SPAR ensign 
who was in Atlantic City in May, 
1944. She was known as Jerry, 
perhaps an abbreviation of Gerald- 
ine. That’s not much information 
but perhaps one of our readers will 
be able to help Dan. . Early in 
January when it was below zero, 
a girl told her sweetheart she could 
not think of marrying him until he 
had saved at least a thousand dol- 


Richard C. Stober, 18, of 6 Lorenz Avenue, Baldwin, L. I., undergoes 
physical examination for admission as a cadet to the Coast Guard 
Academy, New London, Conn. 
George T. Pappas completes part of the exam, observed by a 
proud father, Commander Carl H. Stober, Chief of the Aids to 
Navigation Section, Third Coast Guard District. 


Here, Chief Hospital Corpsman 
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lars. Recently, with Spring busting 
out all over, she asked him how 
much he had saved. “Oh, about 
thirty-five dollars,’’ he said. ‘“Well,”’ 
she said, blushing, 
near enough.” 


“Tl guess that’s 
Retired CPO 
Joseph Pelletier is enjoying life at 
90 Washington Street, Somers 
worth, N. H. Joe reports that Ted 
Coolidge, former C. G. boxer, now 
owns the local weekly paper. . 
This column seems likely to be- 
come a missing persons’ department. 
Here we have a request from Philip 
H. Lynch, AL3, CG Air Station, 
Box 137, Miami, Florida, for aid 
in locating the whereabouts of one 
Harry Horter who was discharged 
in 1949 or 1950. He originally 
enlisted in Miami but nothing more 
is known about him. Anyone hav 
ing information about Horter is 
asked to get in touch with Lynch. 
. A young couple were discussing 
the idea of having their nine-year- 
old son attend the new classes in 
sex education at his school. They 
finally decided to ask his opinion. 
His answer was sweeping in its 
scope. “I don’t want it,”’ he snap 
ped, “if there's any homework!"’ 


Garrtain MILES IMLAY has re- 


ported to Headquarters where he 


has assumed duties as Assistant 
Chief of Personnel. And Captain 
Allen Winbeck has become Chief of 











Doctor Vernam Davis tunes in a new television set presented to the Public Health Hospital 
on Staten Island, N. Y. The set was purchased with proceeds of a bridge party given for 
that purpose. Making the presentation are, left to right, Mrs. John Rountree, president; Mrs. 
Louis B. Olson, hon. president, and Mrs. F. A. Nichols, chairman of the Hospital Committee. 


Enlisted Personnel, relieving Cap- 
tain Bret Brallier who has been 
designated Planning Officer of the 
Western Area, with headquarters in 
San Francisco. . . . At intervals of 
about ten years someone comes up 
with the idea of transferring the 
Coast Guard from the jurisdiction 
of the Treasury Department to the 
Department of Commerce. The idea 
cropped up a few weeks ago and 
many persons were alarmed, un 
necessarily. Treasury Secretary 
George Humphrey was one who 
frowned upon the plan. Along 
about 1963 we can expect the idea 


to be repeated for the umpteenth 
time and also defeated for the 
umpteenth time. Joe Pezzini 
would like to hear from former ship- 
mates. Joe is a retired BMC, re- 
siding at 8 Bartlett Street, Ply- 
mouth, Mass. And what do you 
think Joe is doing in retirement? 
He's a bartender in Plymouth’s Pil- 
grim Tavern! Now, there's a job 
for a guy! .. . Tom Chambers, re- 
tired BMC, of 1007 Central Ave- 
nue, North Wildwood, N. J., re- 
newed his subscription to this 
MAGAZINE recently, which means 
that Tom is another old-timer who 


At the Yard, Curtis Bay, Md., the subject of morale is an important one. Programs of many types are always in progress, provid- 


ing recreation and relaxation for interested personnel. 
Bowling League after 28 weeks of keen competition. 


Left to right: 


Pictured above is the Officer Team that won the championship of the Military 
Chief Carpenter G. R. Donald, Senior Surgeon H. O. Closson, 


Chief Pay Clerk Floyd Jester, Lieutenant H. B. Smith, Lieutenant R. W. Goode and Captain G. A. Tyler, acting commanding officer. 
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has been a constant reader for a 
quarter-century. How many others 
can claim membership in our quar- 
ter-century club? We don't 
know how long Gregario Ocate has 
been reading the MAGAZINE but we 
do know that he is one of our most 
enthusiastic readers. Gregario re- 
sides in retirement at 109 W. 26th 
Street, Norfolk, Va., and he thinks 
that any retired man who doesn’t 
subscribe to this MAGAZine is crazy. 
(Good for you, Greg!) 

There are two grand baseball 
teams on the East Coast, one repre- 
senting the Cape May Receiving 
Center and the other representing 
the Yard at Baltimore, Md. Don’t 
ask us which of these two teams is 
the better! You can learn the an- 
swer by attending the game sched- 
uled for the afternoon of August 7 
at the Yard, Baltimore, Md. The 
winner of this game will have a 
strong claim on the title of East 
Coast Champions. . . . And this is 
a heck of a good time to ask about 
the plans being made at your unit 
for the celebration of Coast Guard 
Day, August 4. This year Coast 
Guard Day should be celebrated in 
real style —— celebrated by every 
unit in a manner appropriate to 
local conditions. Let's celebrate the 
day with picnics for the families, 
with baseball games, with boat races 
and with all manner of holiday 
variety. We suggest that you start 
making plans today. . . . Chief Ma- 
chinist Robert Leslie was retired 
from active duty last month after 
28 years of service. Appropriate 
ceremonies were held at the Base in 
Seattle. . . . And Chief Engineman 
Wallace Smith was retired a few 
weeks ago after 26 years of duty. 
He was honored by a general muster 
of the crew of the Cutter BERING 
STRAIT. 





Many shipmates will be grieved 
to learn of the sudden death of Otto 
A. Franz, ENC, as the result of a 
heart attack suffered while on duty 
aboard the Cutter SASSAFRASS, Cape 
May, N. J. 


Chief Franz was a veteran of 
twenty-five years’ service and was 
widely known throughout the Coast 
Guard. His widow, Mrs. Helen 
Franz, resides at Stimpson Lane, 
Cape May, N. J. 











I cannot stress too strongly the fact that democracies must be defended by 
citizen-soldiers. We do not provoke wars, and cannot afford large standing forces. 
It is the enemy who determines when and where we must fight. And such a condi- 
tion almost compels us to be prepared as were our early settlers to meet a sudden 
attack. GENERAL J. LAWTON COLLINS. 








ARE YOU GOING TO THE PACIFIC? 


Te Twelfth Coast Guard District office is experiencing a great 
deal of trouble in effecting the transfer of dependents and household 
effects of Coast Guard personnel to the Pacific Area (except Alaska) 
and the fault seems to lie in the fact that current instructions are not 
in sufficient detail. Much additional work is imposed upon the Dis- 
trict Transportation Subsection and the dependents of personnel con- 
cerned are inconvenienced and in many cases forced to bear expenses 
which impose a hardship upon them. 

Fortunately, the Comptroller Division of the Twelfth District has 
gone to a great deal of effort to prepare information that will en- 
lighten persons receiving orders to the Pacific areas. The U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE strongly urges every person who receives orders 
to the Pacific area to obtain a copy of the information that has been 
prepared for your benefit. 

We urge you to write a personal letter to Chief, Comptroller 
Division, 12th CG District, 630 Sansome Street, San Francisco 26, 
Calif. Simply ask for a copy of the instructions entitled ‘Instructions 
for Coast Guard Personnel Ordered to Pacific Areas.”’ 











A GUIDE TO COAST GUARD STATIONS 


cA GUIDE TO COAST GUARD STATIONS, a booklet pub- 
lished by the Coast Guard Wives Club of Washington, D. C., pro- 
vides something that every service man or his wife has needed or will 
need at some time in his service career and that is a source of infor- 
mation about the Coast Guard Districts and Stations to which the 
orders say he is going. 

Written by Coast Guard wives who have been stationed in the 
various places and have learned the hard way, the book gives the dope 
that wives like to know — as well as bachelors and husbands looking 
for a good place to request duty. 

By Districts the stations are described as to size, climate, housing, 
churches, schools, commissaries available, hospitals, transportation and 
quaint local customs such as whether stoves and refrigerators ‘“‘come 
with” rentals or must be furnished. The type of clothing usual to 
the area, availability of houses and apartments and average rental 
are also covered. 

In general, the book covers most of the information service person- 
nel need to know about where they are going and what to take with 
them. In addition, the guide contains general information on Public 
Health Medical and Dental Care, the Coast Guard League and other 
items of value to wives, such as emergency message procedure, wel- 
fare and pensions. 

The Guide is distributed by the Coast Guard Wives Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., a non-profit organization, as a source of income for 
their charitable activities. The charge for booklets is thirty-five cents 
each, and they may be ordered in any quantity from the BOOK 
SECRETARY, Mrs. W. E. Fuller, 2200 South Culpeper Street, 
Arlington 6, Virginia. 
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U.S. Navy’s most versatile plane 


stalks enemy planes, subs and surface craft 


—the Douglas AD-5 Skyraider 


Known for varied tactical uses—long- 
range attack, troop transport, close air 
support, aircraft early warning—the 
Douglas AD-5 is also capable of unique 
search and anti-submarine missions. 

In this operation the AD-5 carries 
powerful radar equipment and a search- 


Be a Naval flier—write to: 
Nav Cad, Washington 25, D. C. 


light to detect and identify the enemy, 
whether on the surface, under the sea or 
in the air. Rockets, cannon, and torpe- 
does are used to make the kill. Key fea- 
ture of the Skyraider is its efficient 
performance-to-weight ratio, which gives 
it extraordinarily long range—plus all 


Depend on DOUGLAS 
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the fire-power of a cruiser’s full salvo. 

Adaptability of the AD-5 Skyraider 
is another example of Douglas leadership 
in aviation. Designing airplanes that can 
be produced in quantity to fly faster and 
farther with a bigger payload is a basic 
rule of Doug!as design. 


First in Aviation 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


Ninth In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


From Lieutenant (later Lt. Comdr.) Ed C. Phil- 
lips, USCGR, Communications Officer aboard the USS 
BiBB from April 23, 1943, to June 2, 1944, came 
the following account of Coast Guard operations in 
the Italian campaign, from the Communications angle: 

It may be of general interest in considering Coast 
Guard participation in the late war for a general report 
from the communications aspect in connection with 
convoy operations between this country and the Medi- 
terranean. 

Most of the UGS GUS (VU. S.-Gibraltar-Mediter- 
ranean) convoy task forces were headed by Coast 
Guard cutters as flag ships, carrying a U. S. Navy offi- 
cer aboard as the task force commander. The task 
forces themselves were made up of both Navy and 
Coast Guard destroyers and destroyer escorts. Convoy 
operations in the Atlantic were conducted under a 
command arrangement with the British Admirality 
which divided operational control between American 
and British authorities at a CHOP line located at ap- 
proximately 30 degrees west longitude. Communi- 
cation requirements, therefore, necessitated considerable 
experience in both American and British operations. 

During the early days of the war there were marked 
differences in the communication methods of these two 
allied services. Such differences were considerably les- 
sened in later operations due to combined communi- 
cation agreements and the combined use of certain of 
our coding devices. Most of the early convoys destined 
for the Mediterranean and beyond were turned over 
to British task forces at Gibraltar for escort beyond 
that point. Communications during the early opera- 
tions were in many cases carried out under consider- 
zble confusion. New code books were called for and 
familiarity with British operations was essential. 

In later operations the U. S. task forces continued 
their convoy escort duties into the Mediterranean as 
far as Bizerte. Because the Mediterranean area was an 
active war theater, and because theater operations called 
for communication activities of a different type than 
those experienced in the purely Atlantic operations, 
the theater command evolved a plan for the use of 
liaison communication officers within the Mediter- 
ranean area in an effort to smooth over the difficulties 
resulting from the differences in operating methods, 
etc. This plan in practice was very successful and, in 
this writer's opinion, was a most desirable and far- 
sighted move on the part of the authorities responsible. 
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In actual practice the plan worked as follows: As 
a convoy approached Gibraltar one of the escorts was 
sent ahead to enter the port and there pick up an 
American liaison officer who had previously been 
trained in British communications operations. This 
officer was supplied with all the latest communication 
operational information, code books, routing infor- 
mation, and other matters of vital interest to the task 
force commander. Upon boarding the task force flag 
ship, he served on the staff of the task force com- 
mander throughout the period that the task force was 
in the Mediterranean waters and was placed ashore 
at Gibraltar as the task force departed from the area. 

During the days of the war covering this period, this 
writer made seven or eight round trips as the Commu- 
nications Officer aboard one of the C. G. flag ships 
of the type mentioned and had an adequate oppor 
tunity to observe the remarkable progress and improve 
ments made in naval communications, both within 
the U. S. Naval service and as they were applied 
jointly to combined operations. In retrospect, it seems 
hardly possible that what was done could have been 
done in the time available. The Communications or- 
ganization of the Navy became geared in a very short 
time to a pitch of activity which allowed a task force 
of naval vessels to shepherd large convoys, in some 
cases amounting to 100 vessels at a time, across the 
Atlantic and into the actual war theater with a mini- 
mum of uncertainty and lack of information. 

Reports of other convoys, their positions, courses 
and speeds, the reports of enemy submarine movements, 
the reports of movements of our own and allied naval 
units, and the reports of neutral shipping were regu- 
larly received over the U. S. and British fox schedules. 
Such information, of course, enabled the escort ves- 
sels to maintain a continuous plot of the movements of 
all surface and under-water vessels, both friendly and 
enemy, at all times. One must have been on actual 
convoy operations to appreciate the utter confusion 
which can be caused by the unexpected appearance in 
the path of a large convoy of even a friendly vessel, 
to say nothing of the havoc that can be caused by 
an enemy unit. 

It is doubtful whether any other service played a 
greater part in the remarkable record of convoy opera 
tions than that of the naval communications service. 
Aside from the fact that a large portion of the actual 
convoy operations were conducted by Coast Guard 
vessels and Coast Guard personnel, who became most 
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proficient in naval communications matters, no special 
credit in this phase of the operations can be claimed 
by Coast Guard Communications, as such. 


ACCOUNT OF CHARLES P. GIAMMONA, COX., USCGR 


It was a dark, misty morning when we started in 
for Salerno. We heard the night before that Italy had 
given up, but we were taking no chances. Our control 
boats gave us the O.K. signal and the first wave started 
in before sun-up. As soon as the first boats hit the 


beach the Germans started to open up from the hills. 
I was in the fourth group going in, and it was like 
walking into a sheet of fire. We had swell air support, 
but the shells were splashing all about us. 


We call them “‘whistling death.’’ You can hear 
them whistle, then splash. I had learned from Sicily 
that it is the ones you don’t hear that you have to 
watch out for. 


The beach was wide and flat and as we hit the sand 
and unloaded the troops they seemed to concentrate 


on us. Those boys had plenty of guts. They couldn't 


see the enemy but they went right in and they were 
plenty sore, too. 

After our troops were unloaded we pulled up the 
ramp and started back. We were congratulating each 
other on getting the guys in safely. All you think about 
is getting the boys in. Once the men are on the beach 
you know your job is done — for a while. We hoisted 
the ramp and started back to get another load when 
all of a sudden something happened. I didn’t hear 
anything, but I felt as if | was hit by a sledge hammer 
and was numb all over. We were hit on the starboard 
side by a shell. I figured the boat was done for and 
I tried to get up. My lifebelt was blown off completely 
and my trouser legs were in shreds. My medal and 
dog chain were blown off my neck. Fortunately, my 
water canteen and jacket absorbed plenty of the shrap- 
nel and they probably saved me. My buddies picked 
me up and laid me across the engine hatch and the 
coxswain gave me some morphine, but I still hurt all 
Over. 

We ran into a PC boat on the way back to the ship 
and they put me on board. A pharmacist's mate fixed 


This wartime scene shows the Coast Guard Cutter Duane moored to the dock in a North African port. Cutters like this one, as well 
as many other Coast Guard-manned ships and landing craft, saw action in all phases of World War II. 
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me up with some sulfa drugs and while I was lying 
on the deck the PC kept firing, and I jumped every 
time a shell was ejected. 

Finally I was transferred to a transport and a doctor 
dug out some of the shrapnel. Later they gave me two 
pints of blood plasma. 

FIRST HAND ACCOUNT OF SALERNO INVASION 


William F. Forsythe, Coast Guard Combat Cam 
eraman, sent in the following description of the in- 
vasion of Italy at Salerno: 

These amphibious landings are getting monotonous 
in a ghastly sort of way. They're getting tougher as 
we go along, and don’t let anybody kid you that the 
United States isn’t paying a price for such places as 
Sicily and Salerno. Of course, the radio reports and 
newspaper headlines sound very encouraging to the 
folks back home, but there’s a lot of American boys 
getting killed, but I suppose that's the price of war. 

I was stationed aboard a Coast Guard-manned as- 
sault transport for the attack on the Italian mainland. 
Just before we arrived at the rendezvous one section 
of our convoy was attacked heavily by enemy bomb- 
ers. The ack-ack looked like about a thousand roman 
candles together. They finally went away and we 
proceeded to our rendezvous area. 

There was some heavy firing north of us about 10 
miles but none in our immediate vicinity. When the 
first few assault waves went in it was comparatively 
quiet, but when they landed and the ramps went down 
the bottom dropped out. The Germans had concealed 
machine gun nests that did a lot of damage to our 
first few waves. After daylight the Germans were 
pushed back from the beach about a mile and started 
laying it in with mortars and 88's. I was leaving the 
ship about two hours after daylight when two high 
altitude bombers dropped their load near us. After 
they left I proceeded in to the beach. The shelling was 
so heavy there that we had to wait out about a mile 
until it lifted. 

Coast Guardsmen ran LCVP'’s in to the shore and 
the soldiers unloaded them. (An LCVP is a landing 
craft for vehicles and personnel.) The Army engineers 
removed the mines on the beach. These engineers, 
incidentally, are all veterans of the Sicily and Africa 
campaigns. The Coast Guardsmen meanwhile took 
temporary charge of German prisoners. 

All this time the Germans had fallen back to their 
prepared positions about three miles from the beach 
and were continually laying in on the beach and in 
the water their mortar shells and 88’s. We had excel- 
lent aircraft protection, but once in a while a Mes- 
serschmitt would sneak through and strafe the beach. 
Incidentally, those 88's sure make a noise and for some 
reason they certainly do spread the shrapnel. Upon 
returning to the ship I made shots of unloading and 
wounded coming aboard. There was very little enemy 
activity during daylight near our ship but that night 
I think everybody in the German airforce, even Gor- 
ing himself, must have been flying over us. We had 
the misfortune of a full moon until about midnight. 
' hate to say that the Germans are lousy bombers be- 
cause my remarks might bounce back on me, but any- 
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how, they didn’t hit anything that night — but they 
sure scared most people. 

The next morning things were fairly quiet and un- 
loading went on in great haste. Then nightfall again, 
and the same old routine. Those Germans were cer- 
tainly anxious for us to taste those bombs. We ex 
pended on this ship alone thousands of rounds of 
ammunition in a few hours. Then about midnight 
we shoved off. There must have been somebody tick- 
ling the stern of this ship because she really did get 
up the speed. 

I have covered a great many stories in my 15 years 
as a newsphotographer, but | have never yet seen any- 
thing to equal the grit and courage of the soldier from 
Texas who had to have his leg amputated as a result 
of machine gun bullets. A young Coast Guardsman 
gave blood to help this boy through his operation. 
It's little incidents like this that make this world not 
a bad place to live in after all. The last thing the 
soldier said as | left him was: “How about getting 
some pictures of my operation?”’ 

The boat crews that manned the invasion boats cer- 
tainly deserve the credit for continually running back 
and forth into the beach in the face of heavy enemy 
fire. 

Coast Guardsman Bernard J. Miller, BM2/c, at- 
tached to the DICKMAN, acted as wave commander for 
a unit of British boats. When the first 88 hit his boat, 
he attempted to run it out of the line of fire but evi- 
dently the British engineer of the boat must have been 
wounded, and when the second one hit they had to 
bail out. Both 88's hit the boat amidship and killed 
approximately 20 soldiers. After remaining in the 
water for about an hour, he was picked up by a Brit- 
ish support boat and taken aboard a British transport. 

Ensign Walter R. Samuelson, USCG, also of the 
DICKMAN, silenced two machine gun nests long enough 
for the troops to leave the boat safely. Meanwhile, 
Coast Guard Coxswain, Jack N. Miller, of the Dick- 
MAN, stayed at the wheel of the landing craft in spite 
of enemy machine gun fire, which knocked off part of 
the steering wheel and threw splinters in his hands and 
face. He brought the boat in to the shore. 

Coast Guardsman Philip E. Barnard, CBM, of the 
DICKMAN, headed the crew of a landing craft which 
was hit by one of the German 88's. After the ramp 
of their boat was hit while they were returning from 
the beach following the unloading, two of the crew 
members were seriously wounded and taken off by a 
support boat. Barnard and one other Coast Guards- 
man brought the boat back to their transport alone 
after a hard struggle. 

ITALIANS COOPERATIVE 


A gratifying feature of the Mediterranean campaign 
was the attitude of the Italian people. After momen- 
tary and quite understandable confusion, the Italian 


civilians welcomed our troops. They regarded the 
Americans not as invaders but as liberators who were 
freeing Italy from the twin tyrannies of Fascist mis- 
rule and Nazi domination. Most of the Italian troops 
were in German-occupied areas and for the most part 
were unable to offer effective resistance to the Germans. 
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ou Want To Be 


n Executive? 


By MERLE THORPE 


cA YOUNG man, just starting to 
work for Cities Service, wrote us 
about his job. In effect, he wanted 
to know how he could train him- 
self ‘‘to work my way up to an 
executive post?” 

What are the qualities of a suc- 
cessful business executive? Is a man 
born with them or can they be ac- 
quired? 

It has been my privilege to meet 
many successful men, and to have 
the unusual opportunity of observ- 
ing them in action. 

The first quality of a good execu- 
tive I have noted — and this is a 
quality always present in every 
great leader — is an ability to see 
the completed project before the 
first step is taken. 

Some men have a natural ability, 
and others have trained themselves, 
to think ahead and see an operation 
complete in all its details before they 
tsart it. Some build a house by first 
laying the foundation, then deciding 
on brick or stone, or wood; then 
figuring out the number of rooms. 
To exaggerate a bit, some wait until 
the second story is finished before 
they take up the question of where 
the staircase is to be located. Others 


see the building complete, even to 
the lighting fixtures and the rugs on 
the floor. 

Nearly thirty years ago I visited 
with Henry L. Doherty. He was a 
man who as a boy, with $6 in his 
pocket, set out to become one of the 
country’s leading electric utility 
men. After attaining that goal he 
became one of the country’s out- 
standing natural gas and oil men, 
pioneering in these fields, along with 
manufactured gas. A former chair- 
man of the board of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana declared: 
“On a clear day Doherty can see 
twenty-five years ahead!” 

The same description might ap- 
ply to many of America’s successful 
leaders. You have undoubtedly said 
it many times yourself. 

You casually remark to a visitor, 
“That office boy uses his head.” 
What you mean is that he sees ahead 
and makes one trip across the build 
ing do for two, and the return 
trip do for another. He is looking 
ahead fifteen minutes. 

You have heard it said of a minor 
executive, ““He’ll get on. He'll run 
the plant some day.” Again you 
estimate his ability by the same 
quality of looking ahead; of think 








EDITOR’S NOTE: We constantly strive to publish in these pages the type of 
material that will appeal to the minds of ambitious young men, both officers and 
enlisted. For this reason we were particularly pleased when we found it possible 
to obtain an article from the pen of Merle Thorpe who is nationally known as 
founder of Nation’s Business and writer of many books on business subjects. 

Mr. Thorpe's views on the qualities that lead to success in private business 
can be applied to the qualities of leadership required of men who hope to achieve 
success in the Coast Guard. Needless to say, every Coast Guardsman can derive much 
benefit from an analysis of his own personal characteristics and it is for this reason 
that we take real pleasure in publishing So You Want To Be An Executive. 
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ing about things in terms of 1955 
instead of in terms of the day's rou- 
tine, July 1, 1953. 


How grateful you are to an as- 
sistant who tells you that a certain 
thing should be done ‘‘because next 
January it will mean so and so!”’ 


When a man can see far down 
the road, he speeds up. Incidentally, 
nearby obstacles shrink to trifles 
when viewed down the smooth 
stretch of a five-year purpose. 


I once heard the president of a 
great university, David Starr Jor- 
dan, quote an Italian proverb to our 
freshman class: 


‘The world steps aside to let any 
man pass who knows whither he 
is going.” 


That was good advice to fresh- 
men. It is also good advice to our 
young correspondent who desires to 
get on up in the world, to increase 
his service in his chosen field. That 
way lies success. The business lead- 
er, in looking ahead, translates and 
interprets the tremendous changes 
going on in business today. 


The great military leader is ready 
for any contingency. If it should 
rain; if such troops should not ar- 
rive; if certain ammunition wagons 
fail -— he has already worked out 
in his mind a new strategy. 


I often think that the difference 
between a successful executive and 
one who just misses success is found 
in the little word of two letters — 
“af.” Human affairs don’t always 
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work out according to schedule. The 
best laid plans go awry. The lead- 
er — political, military, or indus- 
trial —- who has carefully thought 
through his program, if he is wise, 
will also anticipate every conting- 
ency. 


We have heard much of quick 
decisions. They are not ‘‘quick.”’ 
They have been carefully foreseen 
—— oftentimes in the small hours of 
the night. True leadership amasses 
a wealth of experience and observa- 
tion. It develops a sixth sense. No 
hunches or luck, but a mastery of 
all possible details, and of all pos- 
sible, probable, potential contin- 
gencies in any phase of the opera- 
tion, 


We know such men in every- 
day life. “If my trunks don’t ar- 
rive.” “If I miss the train.”” The 
course to be pursued, thought out 
in advance, takes care of every situ- 
ation. You have noted how differ- 
ently such a man acts from the one 
who is all excited and upset. It 
goes under many titles, this ability 
to think ahead and be prepared. 
Poise. ‘‘What, my partner not here: 
detained?’’ No longwinded discus 
sion of the disappointment with the 
hotel clerk, but an unhurried call 
on long distance. ‘“That man has 
poise,”” we say. But, in reality, he 
is a man who had the ability to look 
twenty-four hours ahead and anti- 
cipate such a misconnection. 


As a young man I was invited 
to luncheon by a well-known and 
successful executive. Arriving a few 
minutes early, I was asked ‘‘to stick 
around.” In the ten minutes I sat 
in his office I realized for the first 
time why some men earn $100,000 
a year. For in that time he made 
six or seven decisions involving the 
spending of thousands of dollars. 

An assistant entered. The chief 
put a few pertinent questions, then 
nodded ‘‘All right.’’ The next caller 
received a negative as promptly. A 
telephone call. A query as to for- 
eign exchanges, deliveries, then a 
laconic ‘Better ship it.’ Another 
assistant with a paper to sign. The 
colloquy involved a sum of six fig 
ures. In ten minutes the paper was 
signed. And so on. 


As we started to luncheon, I 
asked, ‘How do you do it?” 
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application: 


your plans? 


those around you? 


work, or church, or club? 


workers complacent and lax? 


double-check your own judgment? 


in for a surprise! 





HOW DO YOU RATE IN EXECUTIVE QUALITIES? 


Grade yourself, using the honor system, and this simple test may reveal abili- 
ties you don’t know you have, as well as deficiencies which may be corrected by 


1. Do you get excited and flurried when unforseen events jeopardize 


2. Do you belong to the easy-going fraternity of those who say, “‘I’ll 
cross that bridge when I come to it? 
Are you a good, fair or poor judge of the character and abilities of 


Can you select, from the men and women you work with, the one 
best fitted to take charge of your work and direct it efficiently? 

Can you delegate authority to others, or would you rather do the 
job yourself than take the trouble to explain it? 

Have you supervised successfully any joint endeavor — 


Can you bestow deserved praise without making the complimented 


Can you censure a careless worker without leaving him resentful, 

but eager to do his work more efficiently? 

Have you the ability to make others enthusiastic about their jobs? 

Are you ready to accept the risks and personal sacrifices inherent in 

any top position —- or do you prefer the greater security and more 

comfortable leisurely life which goes with less responsibility? 
Now that you have answered these questions, are you willing to check and 
Why not get a friend or associate to answer 
these questions about you, and then compare his answers with yours. You may be 


in your 








“T play my first hunch,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘I have learned by experience 
that my first hunch is, nine times 
out of ten, the conclusion which | 
should have reached if I had taken 
several days of analysis, study, con- 
ference. So, why waste time and 
get your desk all cluttered up with 
papers?”’ 

Success in business, then, is only 
a matter of good guessing? 

But later when I recounted the 
experience to another seasoned exec- 
utive, he promptly corrected me. 

“Not guessing,’’ said he. ‘Such 
hunches are drawn out of a deep 
well of experience, observation, and 
study. Background, some call it. 
Or second nature. Or a sixth sense. 
Call it what you will, but it’s not 
guessing. It’s sounder than guessing 
because it’s the correct answer nine 
times out of ten. The law of aver- 
ages is five out of ten. It takes nine 
right answers out of ten accepted 
chances, as they say in baseball, to 
make a $100,000 executive. 

A corporation president told me 
the other day that he could get all 
th e$5,000-a-year men he wanted, 
but that men worth $50,000 are 
scarce. 

Hunches without background are 
only hunches following the law of 
averages. 


The man whose hunches prove 
to be unerringly right — in buying, 
or selling, or selecting assistants, or 
changing models, in transportation, 
communication, finance, or whatnot 
— you will find is the one who has 
been nursing that sixth sense all 
through the years by painstaking 
study and intelligent observation. 


Those of us who say “the lucky 
stiff’’ do not realize the hours of 
midnight oil spent, the neglect of 
family and friends, the sacrifice of 
ordinary pleasures and of holidays. 


The point I am making is that 
quickness of decision, which is the 
result of anticipating the unexpect- 
ed, can be had only through seeing 
the operation complete and whole 
even before it has been started. 

As I left the Jersey Turnpike the 
other day, I marveled at the engi- 
neering skill of the George Wash- 
ington Bridge with its 600-foot 
towers and its main span of 3,500 
feet — twice the length of the long- 
est suspension bridge ever before 
built. The four supporting cables, 
I had learned, are each a yard thick, 
made up of 26,474 wires — enough 
wire to run around the earth four 
times at the Equator. It cost $62,- 
000,000 to construct this bridge, 
but it has been a profitable under- 
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taking. Last year 23,550,000 vehi- 
cles crossed it. 

Yet the amazing thing is that 
this structure, this wonderful exhibit 
of engineering skill, complete in 
every detail, was first erected in the 
mind of a man before a shovel struck 
the earth or a glowing rivet left the 
forge. 

A footnote here. Vision without 
action is a pleasant avocation, and 
butters no parsnips. Successful exec- 
utives have imagination, but more 
importantly, they have the courage 
of their imagination. They take 
risks, place bets — (their reputation 
for example) — upon their dreams. 
There is something else to be ob- 
served; there is an important differ- 
ence between a visionary and one 
having vision. 

When the job to be accomplished 
is clearly in mind, the executive must 
marshal the men and women to get 
the job done in the most efficient 
and economical manner. There must 
be a minimum of waste motion, 
which means a minimum of expense; 
also it means getting it done faster 
so as to make way for new projects. 
Close upon this quality of dream 
ing and seeing the dream in its en 
tirety is the ability to organize. 

We hear much about organiza- 
tion. The word trips glibly off the 
tongue. But I venture to say that 
it means a great deal more than 
many of us have stopped to con- 
sider. ‘“To organize’ means to 
bring into proper relation, as parts 
of a whole; to prepare for the trans- 
action of the business at hand. In 
biology it means ‘‘to furnish with 
organs (heart, lungs, ears), to form, 
as an organism.”’ We speak of “‘or 
We mean that the 
different human beings who make 
up society have found their part to 
play and are playing it. This one 
is producing food; this one clothing. 
This one is distributing food or 
clothing, or constructing a home. 
This one furnishes the finances, This 
one transports materials, thoughts, 
or people. It is society at work, and 
organized. If it is a private busi 
ness, the leader must seek out men 
who are talented to do different parts 
of the job most effectively. 

To return to the illustration of 
building a house. With the finished 
home clearly in mind, of course, no 
one man would be expected to do 


ganic society.” 
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the masonry work, the steel work, 
lay the floors, do the plastering, and 
the other hundred-odd jobs connect 
ed with the building. That work 
must be delegated. Delegation of 
work means the choosing of a staff 
of helpers. It means the ability ac- 
curately to size up another's capa- 
bilities and to sell co-workers and 
assistants on their part of the job. 


My observation is that this is the 
second quality of leadership. To 
have the ability or capacity to build 
up an organization, to man it or 
equip it with manpower. A great 
corporation leader does this in car- 
rying on his business undertaking. 


I have already indicated the third 
quality. In seeking out the indi- 
vidual to do a particular part of 
the job in a business enterprise, like 
Westinghouse or tne Chrysler Corp., 
for example, a leader must show 
great ability in his knowledge of 
men. He must get the right man 
for the right place. 

It is not only to choose the man 
and persuade him to serve, but the 
fourth quality of leadership now 
comes into play — the quality of 
arousing a spirit of teamwork. 
Teamwork implies a sacrifice on the 
part of some members of the team. 
Some must subordinate desires, am- 
bitions, idiosyncrasies, to the suc- 
cess of the team itself. All cannot 
carry the ball. All cannot pitch. 
The bleachers applaud the man who 
makes a spectacular end-run, but 
there must be men in the line doing 
unspectacular work in order to make 
the end-run possible. There must 
be a man in right field, and a sub- 
stitute on the side lines. Indeed, 
there must be a bat boy, and a 
water boy. The metaphor is slightly 
mixed but the fact remains that 
many a fine organization on paper 
has failed because of the inability 
of the captain or leader to inspire a 
working together, which we all 
teamwork. 

A great football coach, the late 
Knute Rockne, once told me that he 
could take an ordinary team which 
had learned unselfish teamwork, and 
pit it against an all-American team 
of stars, anl lick them to a frazzle 
if they had not learned to play to- 
gether. 

A part of this fourth quality of 
leadership, supervision, the ability 


to inspire teamwork, are two oth- 
ers: One is the ability to lay out 
duties in clearcut fashion, so as to 
enable a member of the team to un- 
derstand definitely and fully what 
he is expected to do and how he is 
to do it. A leader's service is not 
complete with the appointment of a 
sales manager or the head of the 
traffic department. While he must 
deputize, he must also supervise. 
Supervision means keeping in close 
touch with the day-to-day opera- 
tions, always ready with a helpful 
suggestion, and always ready to 
keep each unit of the machine doing 
the work it was designed to do. 


A great steel manufacturer was 
in my office. We were discussing 
the phenomenal success of a certain 
man. He said: “I knew that man 
would go far. I once worked with 
his organization. I noted that he 
had that rare ability to criticize a 
member of his staff constructively, 
without giving offense. At the same 
time he could praise his good work 
without seeming to flatter and with- 
out causing that staff member to 
become self-satisfied.”’ 


There is one other quality, and 


that is the quality of leadership 
which makes each man of the team 
feel that his part is as important as 


any other. Recently, I tested out 
a Cities Service tank wagon driver. 
I criticized a certain policy of the 
company. I was careful not to let 
him know I was connected with the 
company. He took time out to an- 
swer my criticism and he answered 
it intelligently. You may be sure 
that he was having the right kind 
of supervision. 

It had been truly said that every 
institution is the lengthened shadow 
of one man. It cannot be otherwise. 
There must be one man who is the 
directing genius of the program. He 
may be in the background, but his 
influence is there. His enthusiasm 
and his ability to piece together the 
interdependent parts of the machine, 
and keep it moving toward its pre- 
determined goal, are never lacking. 


So to every young man who 
wants to train himself for an exec- 
utive post in any industry, the qual- 
ities of leadership might be summed 
up in four words: the ability to 
visualize, to organize, to deputize, 
to supervise. 
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The Mail Buoy 


(Concluded from Page 5) 











find enclosed check to 
year 8 subscription, 
Looking forward to enjoying the MAGA 


ZINE 


please cover one 


month, I am, 
Yours truly, 
MRs. SHIRLI CLARK. 
Orchids to you, Mrs 
this Coast Guard needs ts 
like you who realize that 
full and true enjoyment of this publication 


every 


(EDITOR'S NOTE 
Clark! What 


more persons 


can only come via means of a paid-up sub 
scription!-—E. L.) 


Lady States Her Pleasure That 

Piesident Honored Coast Guard 
350 Compostelia Road, 
Norfolk 6, Virginia. 

We have just received our May issue of 
the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE and 
want to say thanks to President Eisen 
first President or any 
official who ever mentioned the Coast Guard 
in an Armed Forces Day program. 


May 


hower He is the 


I express my opinion? It is the 


first time in many years the Coast Guard 
has had a President! 
A Coast Guard Wife. 

(EDITOR'S NOTE: The lady has made 
an excellent point! All friends of the Coast 
Guard delighted with the Armed 
Forces Day message that, for the first time, 
made specific mention of the Coast Guard. 

E. L.) 


were 


* + + 
Parents Who Lost Son Express 
Appreciation To His Shipmates 


5201 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 
Washington 11, D. C. 

Our son, Joseph Kenneth Woodfield, 
EM}, was drowned April 15th while on 
liberty at Miami Beach from the Coast 
Guard Cutter BLACKHAW, which was on 
a cruise from Charleston, South Carolina. 

He loved the Coast Guard and we, as 
parents, were so happy for him. Words can 
never express our deep appreciation of the 
kindness and consideration shown to us in 
our hour of sorrow, by the officers and 
enlisted men of his ship and from Head 
quarters in Washington, D. C, 

Please renew our subscription to your 
MAGAZINE. We have always enjoyed it 
and we will always be interested in our 
son's choice of the service. 

Sincerely, 
MR. AND MRS, EARL WOODFIELD 
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NEELS AMAN TO. EE 
HANDLE HER...” 
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s 
BECAUSE (T WAS CUSTOMARY 
FOR SHIPS TO HAVE FIGURE- 
HEADS (SEE ABOVE) OF BEAUTIFUL 
WOMEN ON THEIR BOWS” 
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Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 


HE FIRST step in arranging s mutual) trans- 
fer is for two men of like ratings to com- 
municate with one another. In this column 
sppear the names and addresses 
te correspond with others who desire tranafers. 


The addresses enclosed in parenthesis indicate 
oe areas to which the men wish to be trans- 


ROBERT A. LEWIS, SN, CGC IRIs, Box 
869, Galveston, Texas, (2nd, 7th or 
9th District) 

WARREN GASKINS, EN2, and KEN- 
NETH LANE, ENI, both of USCG 
Port Security Unit, 930 E. Monument 
St., Baltimore, Md. (5th District) 

PAUL W. CAVINESS, BMI, USCG Base, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. (5th, 7th or 
8th District) 

LEWIS Y. EMRICK, SN, CGC CHINCO- 
TEAGUE, P. O. Box 540, Norfolk, Va. 
(2nd, 7th, 9th or 11th District) 

VAL W. MOORE, SN. GUY R. JOHNS, 
and ELMER J. VARELIA, SA, all of 
CGC MACKINAC, USCG Moorings, Pier 
44, Brooklyn, N. Y. (All to 11th Dis 
trict) 

JOSEPH SCHWARTZ. SN, CGC CHAM 
BERS, State Pier, New Bedford, Mass. 
(3rd District) 

LEN T. FESMIRE, SN, 
USCG Base, Woods Hole, 
Ditsrict) 

BLANDFORD CHRISTENBERRY, BM} 
(P), Port Security Unit, 930 E. Monu 
ment St., Baltimore 2, Md. (2nd, 7th 
or 8th District) 

ROBERT H. ELKINS. QMI1, CGC ING 
HAM, P. O. Box 4543, Norfolk, Va. 
(New York or 3rd District) 

RAYMOND N. WINNER, SN, CGC IRIs, 
Box 869, Galveston, Texas. (3rd or 5th 
District) 

HARRIS GLOSGOW, SD2, CGC TAM 
AROA, USCG Base, St. George, Staten 
Istand, N. Y. (11th, 12th or 13th Dis 
trict) 

CLAYTON KEITH. JR., BMI, and 
LLOYD BURG, EN}, both of Eatons 
Neck Lifeboat Station, Northport, L. I., 
N. Y. (Keith to 2nd District; Burg to 
9th District) 

J. THALLER, 
RocK, Boston 13, 
8th District) 

RICHARD E. DAVIS, EN}, Southeast 
Light Station, Block Island, R. I. (Sea 

Duty in any District) 

RICHARD C. BULLARD, SA, Point Ar 
guello Lifeboat Station, Surf, Calif. (9th 
District) 

EDGAR P. HALL, EN], and LEO J 
SUFFIA, BMC, both of CG-83387, P. 
O. Box 818, Port Isabel, Texas (Hall to 
Ist, 3rd or 7th District; Suffia to 11th, 
12th or 13th District) 
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CG-83388, 
Mass. (5th 


EN}, 
Mass. 


CGC 
(5th, 


CASTLE 
7th or 





GILBERT ZOHORIK, EN3, Port Security 


Unit, Government Island, Alameda, 


Calif. (3rd or 9th District) — 4ecad AUDELS 


RAY B. WALLACE, SKI, USCG Air ae MECHANICS 


Station, Elizabeth City, N. ¢ (Any 
District) 

RICHARD D. CHIORELLO, CS3(P), 
CGC MINNETONKA, P. O. Box 468, 


E. G. ILLG, SA, CGC HUMBOLDT, Con 


stitution Wharf, Boston, Mrss. (8th Te More 
Ditsric d get tat Audels Mechantes Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 
Ditsrict) : Information in handy form. etbech bok Easy to 
, “ , . Pgs its ndorsed. 20) 
RAYMOND F. KRUSE, BMI(AN), om Se RED E BEXAR Bond No Money. Nothing vo 
Point Montara Light Station, Montara ane : " yetman, OC ary ae owe ie TE acto $4 
é r c ° nting 
Calif. (9th District) jE lectticity o4e()Mathe oR be Ek Engineers : 
ROBERT D. HARTMAN, SA, Portland ‘Machinist $e blueprint 82+ aDlesel $20 Drawing #t 


Lightship No. 533, 259 High St., So “attintied a pay only 81s, monts watt ee Sa. 
Portland, Me. (8th District) 

JOHN H. DUFF, SA, USCG Base, Port The world’s finest ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
Security Unit, Galveston, Texas. (9th JOHN K. HANG, SN, CGC Lowe, P. O. KNOTS and FANCY ROPE WORK 
District) Box 1771, Long Beach 2, Calif. (13th : 

LEO J. SAYLES, FN(DC), CGC PON1 District) : By RAOUL GRAUMONT and JOHN WENSEL 
CHARTRAIN, Box 1010, Long Beach EDGAR B. MASON. EN2. and GEORGI ¢ at Oe ee ee saan eet 
Calif. (2nd, 3rd, 7th, 8th or 9th Dis R. HORNBAKE, ENC, both of Over # origin and uses. 348 beautiful halftone 
trict) falls Lightship 605, Lewes, Del. (Both y an ae PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 

FRANK FILECCIA, SN, CGC SORREL, to Sth District) = CORNELL MA’ a 5 
Constitution Wharf, Boston 13, Mass. 

(San Diego or Long Beach, Calif.) JOHN MOORIN, EM}, CGC CAcTus, 

CLEMATEE MEREDITH, CS2, USCG USCG Base, Boston, Mass. (5th Dis 
Base, 159 High St., South Portland, trict or Baitimore, Md.) 

Me. (Baltimore, Md., or 9th District) HAROLD | HOLLAND. SK3. CGC PETTERSON 

PETER J pede QM2(6), CGC SAI WACHUSETT, c/o Postmaster, Seattle, Lighterage G Towing Corp. 
bin. Box 270, Mobile, Ala. (Ist or 3rd Wash. (2nd, 7th or 8th District) 44 WHITEHALL 8T. NEW YORK 
Ditsrict ) 

WILLIAM N, SHERMAN, EN}, CGC J. J. ADAMOWICZ, SN, Yeaton Hall 
CASTLE ROCK, Constitution Wharf, USCG Academy, New London, Conn JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE 
Boston, Mass, (Ist, 3rd, or 9th District) (3rd or 11th District) LINE, Inc. 

G. N. WEINHOLD, SK3}, Port Security ARTHUR BEHAR. RM}, and LAW Towing and Transportation 
Unit, c/o USCG Base, 427 Commer RENCE MALKIN, GM}, both of CGC Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound 
cial St., Boston 13, Mass. (3rd or 5th LOWE, P. O. Box 1771. Long Beach 2, New York Barge Canal—tireat Lakes 
District) Calif. (Both to 3rd, 7th or 8th Dis One Broadway—New York City 

A. BALDWIN, SN. CGC Iris, Box trict) 





Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 
Night Call: UNION 38-8661 








869, Galveston, Texas. (North Carolina RUFAS WALKER. SN. and ERNEST 
or South Carolina) HOPMANN, SN, both of CGC LOWE. SAVAGE’ S 
HARRY G. REED, JR., EM1, USCG Air > a ‘ : 
P. O. Box 1771, Long Beach 2, Calif 
Station, Salem, Mass. (2nd District) 


(Both to 7th or 8th District) 
MARTIN A. O'KEEFE, SA, and ROB } NAvY % GENERAL 


ERT S. ROSS. SN. both of CGC BARA JOHN POLLIE, BM2, Ram Island Ledge SUPPLY CorP . 
TARIA, State Pier, Portland, Me. (Both Light Station, ¢/o CG Group, Cape Specialist To 


to New York or New Jersey) Elizabeth, Me. (13th or 17th District) 
U. S. CoAsT GUARD 


CHARLES V. WUNDER, CS3, USCG 
Patrol Boat 8333, CG Moorings, San UNIFORMS %&% ACCESSORIES 


Pedro, Calif. (1st, 2nd, 3rd or 9th 





| 

ROSEBANK | 
) STORAGE WAREHOUSE | MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT 

I nde : VINCENT H. SCHNURR, Prop. | AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
EDWARS J. LENTZ, EM}, CGC AN 1389 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. ¥ | 

! 58 Mac : . We solicit the Long Distant Moving, Measurement Blanks © Prices 

DROSCOGGIN, 158 MacArthar Causeway Crating and Storage of the Household we : 
Miami Beach, Fla. (2nd, 3rd, Yh of Effects of Coast Guard Personnel Mailed Upon Request 
11th District) “NOT THE OLDEST, 


NOT THE LARGEST, 2 : 
J0st THE BEST” | 36 Main St Norfolk, Va 














NTT GETS RESLLTS | | NATIONAL SERVICE ON AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


Sea Salvors since 1860 AT LOWER TOTAL COST 


e FOR OFFICERS AND 1ST THREE PAY GRADES 
pens OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
and GOVERNMENT suseranTiat 
Heavy Hoisting EMPLOYEES eavenge 


SPECIAL 


MERRITT-CHAPMAN & Sco7rr KHFA SUILDING FINANCE ss ceivireces 
CORPORATION 140 w. t er 
260 Madison Ave... New York prs qwosth Stans COMPANY 


Cleveland Boston New Londen 
Key West Kingston, Jamaica, BWI DEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE FINANCING SERVICE SINCE 1921 
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Old Paw was in his rocking chair 
on the front porch, rocking due E. 
and W. Beside him was sonny boy, 
an innocent of 40, rocking N. and S. 

Presently Paw said, ‘Son, why 
wear yo'self out that away? Rock 
with the grain and save your 
strength.” 

ae 

A grave-digger, absorbed in his 
thoughts, dug a grave so deep that 
he could not get out. Came night- 
fall, his predicament became more 
and more uncomfortable. He shout- 
ed for help and at last attracted a 
drunk. 

‘Get me out of here,’’ he shouted. 
I'm cold!” 

The drunk looked into the grave 
and at last distinguished the form 
of the uncomfortable grave-digger. 

“No wonder you're cold,’ he 
said, “you haven't any dirt on 
you.’ 


* * * 


A mentally deficient patient was 
being examined. 

“How many ears has a cat?” 
queried the psychologist. 

“Two,” replied the patient in- 
stantly. 

“And how many eyes has a cat?” 

or 0. 

“And how many legs has a cat?” 

“Say, doc,’’ asked the patient, 
“didn’t you ever see a cat?”’ 

a 


Judge: ‘‘Rastus, do you realize 
that by leaving your wife you are 
becoming a deserter?”’ 

Rastus: ‘Judge, if you know’d 
that woman like I does, you would 
not call me a deserter, I’se a refugee.” 

(i. = 


A spinster was shocked at the 
language used by workmen repairing 
a telephone line near her home, so 
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she wrote the company. The fore- 
man was requested immediately to 
make a report of what had hap- 
pened. 

The report read as follows: 

‘Me and Spike were on this job. 
I was up the pole and let the hot 
lead fall on Spike — right down his 
neck. Spike looked up at me and 
said ‘Really, Harry, you must be 
more careful’.”’ 

* + + 


Senior: ““You forgot to take off 
your pajamas this morning.” 

Freshman: ‘‘No, I didn’t. 
is my NROTC uniform.” 


* * * 


This 


Perhaps the most observant per- 
son was the guy who noticed that 
Lady Godiva had a horse under her. 


* * * 


College education for women is 
futile. If they're pretty, it’s un- 
necessary; if they're not, it’s inade- 
quate. 

* + * 

The timid customer, in a restau- 
rant, squirmed and fidgeted some- 
thing awful; finally, he beckoned 
the waitress and, looking very much 
embarrassed, he said: ‘‘Could you 
tell me where the smoking room is?”’ 

“Oh,” the waitress replied, ‘you 
can smoke right here at the table.’’ 

* + * 


He: ‘My father writes that he’s 
reached the verge of bankruptcy.” 
She (angrily): “Didn’t I tell you 
he'd do anything to prevent our 
marriage?” 
* * * 


“T hear you and your husband 
are not getting along well together.” 

“Of all the silly, vicious rumors! 
It’s true we had an argument and 
I shot him — but that’s as far as 
it ever went.” 


Scene: A lonely corner on a dark 
night. 

A Voice: ‘Would the gentleman 
be so kind as to assist a poor, hun 
gry fellow who is out of work? 
Besides this revolver, I haven't a 
thing in the world.” 

ee eee 

Boss: “‘I had to fire my new 
stenographer this morning.” 

Clerk: “‘No experience?” 

Boss: ‘‘None at all. I told her 
to sit down and she looked around 
for a chair.” 

* + * 


“T’'m an old-fashioned girl.”’ 
“Really?” 
“Yes, it’s my favorite cocktail.” 
ie 
George: ‘May I kiss you on the 
forehead?”’ 
Margie: ‘‘Not unless you want a 
bang in the mouth.”’ 
* * * 


Landlady: ‘‘A professor former- 
ly occupied this room, sir. He in- 
vented an explosive.”’ 

New Roomer: “Ah! I suppose 
those spots on the ceiling are the 
explosive.” 

Landlady: 


fessor.” 


“No, that’s the pro- 


* * * 


A famous maestro had a tough 
time trying to decide whether to 
marry a beautiful but dumb girl or 
a rather painful looking creature 
with a beautiful soprano voice. Art 
finally triumphed, he married the 
soprano. The morning after nup- 
tials he woke up, looked at her, and 
said: ‘For gosh sakes, sing.” 

+” * * 


From a harassed teacher comes 
this tale: Initiating my young 
pupils into the mysteries of the 
French language, I explained that 
‘‘Madame”’ was used in speaking of 
a married woman; ‘‘Mademoiselle,”’ 
an unmarried woman, and ‘‘Mon- 
sieur,”’ a gentleman. To see if the 
children understood, I turned to a 
boy who seemed rather bored and 
asked: ‘‘What is the difference be- 
tween ‘Madame’ and ‘Mademoi- 
selle’?”’ 

“‘Monsieur,”’ 
reply. 


came his prompt 
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The hillbilly, with a dizzy 
blonde hanging on his arm, took 
the pen handed him by the hotel 
clerk, and signed the register with 
an X. With a thoughtful look on 
his face, he hesitated, then circled 
the X. 

“A lot of people sign with an 
X,”’ said the clerk, ‘“‘but this is the 
first time I’ve ever seen one circled.” 

“Taint nothing so dadburn odd 
about it,’’ he replied, “‘when I’m 
running ‘round with wild women, 
I don’t use my right name.” 


‘ 


* + * 


If she looks young, she is camou- 
flaged. 

If she looks old, she is young but 
dissipated. 

If she looks innocent, she is fooling 
you. 

If she looks shocked, she is acting. 

If she looks languishing, she is hun- 
gry. 

If she looks sad, she is angling. 

If she looks back, FOLLOW HER. 


* * * 


The tombstone of a genial host 
bears his name and the simple epi- 
taph: ‘This is on me.” 


* * * 


(hese sausages you sent me are 
uucat at one end and breadcrumbs 
at the other,’’ said Mrs. Andrews. 

“Yes, madam,”’ replied the butch- 
er, “in these hard times it is diffi- 
cult to make both ends meat.” 


* * * 


He gazed admiringly at the chor- 
ine’s costume. 

“Who made her dress?’’ he asked 
his companion. 

“I’m not sure,’’ came the reply, 
“but I imagine it was the police.” 


* * * 


An elderly woman, visiting the 
zoo, wanted to ride a camel. The 
keeper hoisted her up, but was un- 
able to make the camel move. 

At last, the lady dismounted and 
started to pet it. Suddenly the camel 
went running off as fast as it could. 
The keeper turned to the old lady. 

“Madam,” he said, “What did 
you do to him?” 

“T tickled him,”’ she replied. 

“Well,”’ he said, ‘‘you'd better 
tickle me. I've got to catch him.” 
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And then there was the Scot who 
died on the way to the electric chair. 
He happened to think that he was 
paying for his crime. 

* i * 


The girl who thinks no man is 
good enough for her may be right, 
but she also may be left. 

* * . 


I tried to kiss her by the mill, 
One lovely, starry night. 
She shook her head, 
And sweetly said, 
“Not by a dam site.” 
e «© 


He: “I wish I had a nickel for 
every girl I’ve kissed.” 
She: ‘‘What would you do, buy 
a pack of gum?” 
-— = “s 


Tact is making a blind date feel 
at home when you wish she were 
there. 

- 6. 2 


She: ‘Why in the world did 
women take up knitting anyway?” 
He: “To give them something 
to think about while they talk.” 
* * * 

“Jim, let me in; it’s Betsy. Let 
me in.” 

More silence. 

“Honey, please, honey.” 

Then, from the depths of the 
silent room came a man’s voice, cold 
with dignity. “Madam, this is not 
a beehive; it’s a bathroom.” 

+ + * 


A small boy was hurrying to 
school, and as he hurried, he prayed, 
“Dear God, don’t let me be late. 
Please don’t let me be late.”’ 

Suddenly he stumbled and said: 
“You don’t have to shove.” 


* * * 


A tramp steamer had struck a 
mine and was slowly but surely 
sinking in mid-ocean. The ship, 
from captain down, was manned by 
as villainous a crew as had ever been 
gathered. They were now assembled 
on the slowly submerging deck as 
the captain asked, ‘Can anyone sing 
a hymn?” There was a shuffling of 
feet but no reply. The captain tried 
again. “Can anyone say a prayer?” 
Still no answer. The captain looked 
his crew over in disgust and grunt- 
ed, “Well, we ought to do some- 
thing religious. Hell, let’s take up 
a collection.” 


Early to bed and early to rise — 
and your girl goes out with the rest 
of the guys. 

* * * 


Prof.: ‘“This exam will be con- 
ducted on the honor system. Please 
take seats three seats apart and in 
alternate rows.” 

- oe 


Chaplain: ‘‘My man, I will al- 
low you five minutes of grace before 
the electrocution.” 

Condemned Man: 
her in.” 


“Fine, bring 


* * * 


A clergyman asked a young re- 
porter not to publish any of his 
sermon as it might distract from the 
attendance at subsequent meetings 
in a special series. Accordingly, the 
reporter's story read in part as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The vicar gave a very in- 
teresting talk, but unfortunately, 
his stories cannot be printed.”’ 

* * * 

Malin: “Frick, why is an en- 
gaged man like a bee?” 

Frick: “I don’t know... 
is he?” 

Malin: ‘‘Because 
after their ‘honey’!”’ 

* * * 


why 


they're both 


Asked what he did for recreation 
if and when he got to town, one 
of those long, lean Texas cowboys 
reluctantly confessed, “I most al- 
ways go dancin’ if there is one.”’ 

“Why nobody'd guess you knew 
how to dance,”” the questioner ex- 
claimed in surprise. 

“Heck, I can’t dance a lick,” the 
cowhand admitted, ‘‘but boy I sure 
like to hold ‘em while they do!”’ 

ee eee 


Definition of a true musician: 
When he hears a lady singing in the 
bath, he keeps his ear to the key- 
hole. 

» Jo. 


He married a tattooed hula dancer 
so his kids could always have mov- 
ing pictures. 

ee Vek 


The automobile motor began to 
pound, and finally stopped. The 
worried boy friend said to his com- 
panion: “I wonder what the knock 
could be?” 

‘“‘Maybe,”’ said the blonde girl 
friend, “it’s opportunity.” 
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“Confidentially, isn’t 
rather spoiled?” 
“Naw, it’s just the after shave 
lotion he uses.” 
Sit Seer 
Jack and Jill fell down the hill, 
A stunt that’s mighty risky. 
If water made them act like that, 
I think I'll stick to whiskey. 
ite ieee 


Johnny 


Ist Plebe: “I wonder why there 
are so many more auto wrecks than 
railway accidents?” 

2nd Plebe: ‘‘That’s easy. Did 
you ever hear of the fireman hug- 
ging the engineer?”’ 

“ee 

“Does your husband talk in his 
sleep?” 

“No, it’s very exasperating. He 
just grins.” 

“Te ae 
What is it, you ask, that attracts 
me to you? 

My sweet, I really don’t know. 
Perhaps ‘twas your eyes that forced 

me to woo you, 

Your cheeks with their radiant 

glow. 


Perhaps ‘tis your virtues that lure 
me and hold me, 
Your pure, noble sweetness so 
real. 
But mostly I think it’s because you 
once told me 
Your papa is president of Beth- 
lehem Steel. 
* * * 


A poultry raiser got four of his 
friends to help him move a small 
hen house to a new location. Each 
of his friends lifted a corner of the 
building and began to carry it away. 
They stopped to rest half way up 
a small hill and missing the poultry 
raiser, ane of them called: ‘‘Where 
are you, Bud?’’ From inside the 
reply came, ‘‘I’m in here carrying 
the roosts.”’ 

eR oe 

Customer: ‘‘I 
lawnmower.” 

Clerk: ‘‘Sorry, sir, we haven't 
any lawnmowers.” 

Customer: ‘Well, this is a fine 
drugstore.” 


wanna buy a 


* * * 

He: ‘‘What did the old rose say 
to the young rose?” 

She: “I can’t guess. 


He: ‘Hi, bud!”’ 
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” 


Youth (to charming dinner part- 
ner): ‘‘Do you know, I told that 
old fool over there that the lady of 
the house was a perfect fright, and 
he turned out to be her husband.” 

She: ‘“‘How delightful —- what 
did Daddy say then?” 


* * * 


Curious Friend: ‘How did you 
get the black eye?”’ 

Rounder: “Oh, I went to a 
cabaret last night and I was struck 
by the beauty of the place.” 

ee 


First need 
glasses.”’ 

Second Ditto: ‘“What makes you 
think so?”’ 

First Burglar: ‘‘Well, I was 
twirling the knobs of a safe and a 
dance orchestra began to play.”’ 

: me 


Burglar: ‘I eye- 


It takes two cars to make an auto- 
mobile accident. Eliminate half the 
cars, and we'll get rid of all the 
accidents. 

* o * 


Just because she has a head like 
a grape doesn’t say that she’s one 
of the bunch. 


* * * 


Bride: ‘“You mustn't expect me 
to give up my girlhood ways all at 
once. 

Husband: ‘‘That’s all right, 
honey. You go right on taking an 
allowance from your father.”’ 

: £#-* 


Little Johnny was down by the 
creek and found a red haw tree. In 
addition to a good quantity of mud 
he brought home a pocket full of 
red haw apples and ate them greed- 
ily. 

“Look out for worms,”’ caution- 
ed his mother. 

“When I eat red haws, the worms 
have to look out for themselves,”’ 
was Johnny’s reply, between mouth- 
fulls. 

ee 


A golf ball is a little round ob- 
ject that lays upon a little piece of 
wood while a perspiring individual 
fans it with a long stick. 

* * x 


Later in marriage, the wife says 
to the husband: ‘‘I'll meet you half 
way. I'll admit I’m right if you'll 
admit you're wrong.”’ 


Women take 
men. Also from. 
+ _ ok 


to good-hearted 


Short skirts have a tendency to 
make men more polite. You never 
see a man get on a bus ahead of one. 

* * * 

And then there was the lawyer 
who sat up all night, trying to 
break the widow’s will. 

* * * 

“T had a rotten date last night.’’ 

“You did? What did you do?” 

“T spit it out.” 

: 2% 

As the man was twisting his 
radio dial, he felt a sudden sharp 
pain in his back. 

“Oh,” he cried. 
getting lumbago!”’ 

“Why bother to listen?’’ asked 
his wife, ‘“‘you won't be able to un- 
derstand a word of it.” 

+ ees 


“T think I'm 


“At last,’ said the novelist, ‘‘I 
have written something that will be 
accepted by any magazine.”’ 

“What is it?’’ asked a friend. 

“A check for a year's subscrip- 
tion,” 

* oa * 


Two men were hotly discussing 
the merits of a book. Finally, one 
of them, himself an author, said to 
the other: ‘‘No, John, you can’t 
appreciate it. You never wrote a 
book yourself.”’ 

“No,” retorted John, “‘‘and I 
never laid an egg, but I’m a better 
judge of an omelet than any hen.”’ 

* + * 


Question: ‘‘Dear Miss Dix, I am 
nineteen years old and I stayed out 
last night till 4 o’clock. Did I do 
wrong?” 

Answer: 
member.” 


“Dear Jane, try to re- 


*” *” * 


A young fellow turned up in the 
personnel department recently, and 
applied for a job. His interviewer 
began to fill in the form. 

“What is your name?” 

“Harry S. Truman,” answered 
the applicant. 

“That's a well-known name,” 
commented the interviewer. 

“It ought to be,’’ said the boy. 
“T've been delivering newspapers in 
this neighborhood ever since I was 
a kid.” 
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Say 
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Lew: ‘Waiter, bring me some 
tomato juice for a pickup.” 

Waiter: ‘Yes, sir, and what will 
you have for yourself?” 

* * * 

Insane Asylum Attendant: “A 
man outside wants to know if we 
have lost any male inmates?” 

Doctor: “Why?” 

Attendant: ‘“‘He says someone 
ran away with his wife.” 

¢ .w0@ 

Co-ed: ‘I’m not asking anything 
for myself, God, but please send my 
mother a son-in-law. 

ee 

The American way.—Condemn- 
ing a naughty movie; attending it 
to see if it’s as shocking as adver- 
tised; kicking because the naughty 
parts have been cut out. 

* * * 

“So 
cats?”’ 

“Yes, indeed. He says that I feed 
all the cats in the neighborhood. 
Won't you stay and have tea?” 

+ * ~ 


your husband objects to 


A chiropractor is a guy who gets 
paid for what an ordinary guy gets 
slapped for. 

* * &* 
A city and a show girl 
Are much altke, it’s true; 
A city’s built with outskirts; 
A show girl ts, too. 
+ * ~ 

Someone wrote us about the old 
fashioned man who used to work 
in a garment factory and made many 
a dress out of woven cloth. He now 
has a son who makes swell skirts 


with colorful yarns. 
= oe 


“So you bought a home in the 
country?” 
“Yes, five rooms and a path!” 


* * * 


“What sort of part does Bill have 
in the play?” 

“A very emotional part. In the 
last act he has to refuse a drink.” 
ae ee 

Jean: “Do you know that when 
I came back on the floor from inter- 
mission with Bill last night that 
chaperone glared at me as if I'd been 
necking!"’ 

Nancy: ‘‘Goodness, what did you 
do?”’ 

Jean: “‘I glared right back at her 
as if I hadn't.” 
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Mother: ‘What did your father 
say when you smashed his new 
car?” 

Son: 
words?” 

Mother: ‘“Yes, of course.” 

Son: ‘He didn’t say a word.” 

* * * 


“Shall I leave out the swear 


Mother: ‘Son, I don’t want to 
see you going around with that 
wild girl any more.”’ 

Son: ‘Heck, Ma, she ain't wild, 
anybody can pet her.” 

oe ee 


Old Lady (looking down into 
baby carriage): ‘“My, my, you look 
sweet enough to eat.”’ 

Little Baby: ‘‘Lady! You ain't 
got no teeth.” 

. 2 « 

C. O.: “Now tell me, what is 
your idea of strategy?”’ 

Boot: “It’s when you're out of 
ammunition, but keep right on 
firing.” 

i aa 

A gossip talks about others; a 
bore talks about himself; a brilliant 
conversationalist talks about you. 

* * _ 

New England epitaph reads: 
‘Here lies an atheist. All dressed 
up and no place to go.” 

=e 8 

Customer: ‘‘Please 
change for a dime.” 

Clerk: ‘‘Here you are. Hope you 
enjoy the sermon.” 

* * + 


give me 


“Was your grandpaw’s mind 
clear right up to the end?” 

“We dunno; we don’t read his 
will until next week.”’ 

—6 * 

Men are as honest and as truth- 
ful as women... that’s why women 
are so suspicious of them. 

ee © 

A man’s intellect is judged by his 
ability to disagree without being 
disagreeable. 

a6 © 

Student (to farmer): ‘‘Do in- 
sects ever get in your corn?”’ 

Farmer: ‘Sure, but we fish ‘em 
out and drink it anyway.” 

—e * 

He: ‘‘We’re coming to a tunnel. 
Aren't you afraid?”’ 

She: “‘Not if you take that cigar 
out of your mouth.” 


Daughter: ‘“What 
Mother?” 

Mother: ‘It's a married man’s 
cash surrender value, dear.” 


* + * 


is alimony, 


Stopping at the first house on his 
famous ride, Paul Revere cried: “Is 
your husband home?” 

““Yes,’’ came back the reply. 

“Then tell him to dress and fight 
the British.” 

At the second, third and fourth 
houses he repeated the conversation. 

Stopping at the fifth house he 
cried again, 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Whoa.” 

* * * 
Late to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man saggy, draggy and 
baggy under the eyes. 
* + * 

“I’m going to get a divorce,”’ 
vowed the despondent EM2. ‘‘My 
wife hasn’t spoken to me in six 
months.” 

“Better think twice,”’ said his 
wise shipmate. ‘‘Wives like that are 
hard to find.” 


* * * 


A pedestrian had fallen into an 
excavation, and had brought suit 
against the contracting firm for the 
injuries he had received. The plain- 
tiff held that there had been no 
lanterns marking the hole in the 
ground. The night watchman (who 
had been thoroughly coached by his 
boss) was put on the stand, and the 
testimony he offered won the case 
for the contracting firm. 

“Were you nervous?” the boss 
asked the watchman as he congratu- 
lated him for his help. 

“When that lawyer feller asked 
me how many lanterns were hung 
around the hole,”’ said the watch- 
man, ‘I sweat blood for fear he'd 
ask me if they was lit.” 

> ee: % 

“T’m going to sneeze.”’ 

“At who?” 

““Atchoo!”’ 

* * 7 

Alimony is like paying off the 
installments on the car after the 
wreck. 

* * 8 

“Honey, I loves yo’ bathin’ suit.”’ 

Sho’ nuff?” 

‘It sho’ does.” 
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What Does Your Family Know 
About the Coast Guard? 


AVE YOU ever sat down and attempted to ex- 

plain all about the Coast Guard, its traditions 
and its history to your family or friends? How about 
vour Mother and Dad? Have they stumped you with 
questions concerning the Coast Guard and why cer- 
tain things are the way they exist today? Have you 
ever tried cto explain the true position of the Coast 
Guard as the nation’s seagoing military police force? 


We believe every Coast Guardsman has faced this 
quiz many times. And, too often, the folks back home 
haven't had their questions fully answered, resulting 
in their failure to understand the true nature of the 
type of duty that you, as a United States Coast 
Guardsman, are called upon to perform. 


We want to correct this situation, —- and we 
believe we have the solution. Can you think of any- 
thing that would bring more happiness to Mother 
and Dad than a regular monthly copy of their son’s 
own U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE? 

Such a gift would do more than anything to span 
the miles that separate Mother and Dad from their 
son in the Coast Guard; and the good folks at home 
certainly merit this extra bit of consideration from 
their son-in-uniform. 

Just close your eyes a moment, young fellow, 
and picture the happiness you can bring to the old 
homestead by the simple act of purchasing a sub- 
scription for your Mother and Dad! And picture the 
pride of your parents when a neighbor drops in for 
a visit and Dad proudly says: ‘‘Here, read about the 





Coast Guard! This Magazine that Jim sends us tells 
a lot of things we never knew about the Coast Guard.”’ 

Yes indeed, it’s a simple matter to bring a little 
additional pleasure to the folks back home. All you 
need do is forward payment in amount of $2.50 to 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West Street, 
Annapolis, Md. We'll deliver a copy of your Mag- 
azine each month for an entire year! 








NAME 


ADDRESS 





Enclosed is money order in amount of ) ey in payment for a 


subscription to the U. 8. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 
tives in the Coast Guard, or have no other connection with the Service, is $3.00.) 


Make checks and money orders payable to U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West Scr.. 
Annapolis, Maryland. 





{ one year } 
) six month § 
(Price to civilians who have no rela- 
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If this man 


were free to speak... 


Much of his thinking is classified as Security 
Information. Much of his mind is pledged to 
silence, for the love of his country and the future 
of our world . . . But this much he can tell: 


Already the dawn of a new world is with us. At 

The Glenn L. Martin Company, for instance, 

new aircraft, guided missiles and electronic weapons 
are being designed not as today’s flying vehicles but as 
coordinated and controlled spaceborne systems of 


tomorrow 


Behind that work is a powerful new team of Martin engineers working together under 
an entirely new concept of avionics known as Martin Systems Engineering. Today, that 


story is under security wraps, but this man can tell you that 


You will hear more about Martin! 


)) THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


AIRCRAFT ; 4 BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 





YEARS AHEAD OF THEM ALL 


1. THE QUALITY CONTRAST between 
Chesterfield and other leading cigarettes is 
a revealing story. Recent chemical analyses 
give an index of good quality for the coun- 





try’s six leading cigarette brands. 
The index of good quality table— 

a ratio of high sugar to low nicotine 
— shows Chesterfield quality highest 
... 15% higher than its nearest competitor 
and Chesterfield quality 31% higher than 





the average of the five other leading brands. 


2. A Report Never Before Made 
About a Cigarette. For well over a year a 
medical specialist has been giving a group 
of Chesterfield smokers regular examina- 
tions every two months. He reports... 
no adverse effects to nose, throat and 
sinuses from smoking Chesterfield. 


3. First to Give You Premium Quality 
In Regular and King-size . . . much milder 
with an extraordinarily good taste—and for 
your pocketbook, Chesterfield is today’s 
best cigarette buy. 


Em 


CHESTERFIELD 
BEST FOR YOU “wamessass 











